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ARTICLES 
The Political Outlook after the Twentieth Party Congress 


A. AVTORKHANOV 


The exact text of the speech made by Khrushchev at a closed session of the 
Twentieth Party Congress on February 25, 1956 has not yet been made public. 
However, an examination of the statements made by Ulbricht, Togliatti, Duclos 
and Malenkov (in London) leaves little doubt that such a speech was made. Never- 
theless, until the original is made available, consideration of the results of the 
Congress and the outlook for Soviet internal and foreign policy must be based 
on materials already published and must be viewed in the light of the situation 
within the Party. 

While the unavailability of Khrushchev’s secret speech deprives us of an 
important source, its lack cannot make any fundamental difference, for he cannot 
have said much that was new about the Stalin reign of terror. The important 
point is that he spoke of it at all. 


* 


In his speech Bulganin cited one significant statement of Lenin’s on the need 
“to assimilate the indisputable truth that a Marxist must consider real life, the 
exact facts of reality, and not continue to cling to the theory of yesterday...” 
Even more to the point, however, was another quotation from Lenin: 


But we have also learned—at least we have to a certain extent learned another 
art essential in the revolution—flexibility, the ability to change our tactics sharply and 
rapidly, bearing in mind changed objective conditions, choosing another path to our 
aim if the previous path has turned out to be inexpedient and impossible at the given period® 
[Our emphasis] 


1 Sochineniya V. I. Lenina (The Works of V. I. Lenin), 4th ed., Vol. XXIV, Moscow, 1952, p. 26. 
Ibid, 3rd. ed., Vol. XX VII, Moscow 1935, p. 29. 
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Lenin made dozens of statements to the effect that in the interests of attaining 
the final goal, one can and must change one’s tactics as sharply and rapidly as 
conditions themselves change. From this viewpoint the partial revision of Lenin’s 
tactics carried out by Khrushchev at the Congress is completely justified. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that this time the revision concerns the very essence 
of Leninism: the doctrine on imperialism, the theory and practice of “proletarian 
revolution”, the forms of transition to socialism. These were the basic questions 
on which Bolshevism (Lenin) disagreed with Menshevism (as represented by 
Martov) in Russia, and on which the Second and Third Internationales disagreed 
on the world scale. It was on this basis that two tendencies arose in the working- 
class movements in the world: the first being social democracy which recognized 
only the parliamentary method for the achievement of its aim, and the second, 
Communism, which recognized only the revolutionary method, that of uprisings 
and civil wars. 

Now Khrushchev proposes that the sharp changes which Lenin spoke of have 
taken place in the international situation and have obliged the leaders to review 
the methods of attaining power. “In this connection,” Khrushchev states, “the 
question arises of the possibility of using the parliamentary path for the transition 
to socialism.” Under present conditions Communists have the opportunity to 
“gain a firm majority in a parliament and to transform it from an organ of bour- 
geois democracy into a weapon of the people’s true will.” 


Khrushchev is thinking of implementing this tactical approach of “parlia- 
mentary revolution, or, as Mikoyan expressed it, of “peaceful revolution,” 
not only in the countries of classical parliamentarism. “Gaining a firm parlia- 
mentary majority,” Khrushchev says, “based on the mass revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat, of the workers, would create for the working class in several 
capitalist and formerly colonial countries conditions which would ensure the 
carrying out of basic social transformations.” 

However, for Khrushchev the parliamentary path is not the only nor even 
the principal method. He is not abandoning the old Leninist thesis, but is 
simply supplementing it. Consequently, he hastens to make a reservation which 
all but voids the “legalized” parliamentary method. He asserts that in those 
countries “where capitalism is still strong... the transition to socialism will 
take place under conditions of a sharp class revolutionary struggle,” that is, with 
uprisings and civil war. According to Khrushchev, such uprisings and wars can 
be avoided and there is no “fatal inevitability” for them to take place if the 
“exploiters” keep to certain conditions. He explains that the use of force by the 
Communists depends on “the degree of resistance from the exploiters.” The 
resourceful Mikoyan has even managed to find an authoritative text in Lenin’s 
writings on the question. In his opinion, Lenin always emphasized that “the 
working class would of course prefer to take power peacefully.”* Both Khrush- 
chev and Mikoyan assert that after the February Revolution in 1917 Lenin stood 


® Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
4 Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., Vol. IV, Moscow 1951, p. 254. 
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for the “peaceful path” of power transfer into the Bolsheviks’ hands. They 
attempt to prove that this tactic of Lenin’s was aimed at a parliamentary and 
peaceful seizure of power. They maintain that when he had gained a majority 
in the Soviets Lenin wished to take power in a peaceful way. All this is simply 
falsification of well-known historical facts. Actually Lenin had “no confidence” 
not only in a bourgeois parliament but even in his own parliament. When the 
Bolshevik right wing (Kamenev, Zinoviev) was demanding that no armed 
uprising be organized, but that power be taken by legal and parliamentary means, 
Lenin wrote a letter to the members of the Central Committee on the evening 
of October 24, a few hours before the beginning of the Second Congress of 
Soviets. In it he stated: “It is more than clear that now, of all times, a slow-down 
in the uprising would be like death . . . It would be a disaster or a formality to 
wait for the hesitant voting on October 25; people have the right and duty to 
decide such questions not by voting but by force.”’® 


The Khrushchevs have of course the right to develop Leninism “creatively” 
in any way they please, but they are falsifying historical facts and Lenin’s works 
for this purpose. Even more bankrupt are Khrushchev’s arguments on the 
transition of power into the hands of the “proletariat” in the people’s democracies. 
It should be pointed out that Khrushchev is consciously or unconsciously con- 
fusing two different things: the ways and methods of revolution with those for 
transforming society after the revolution has taken place. 


He asserts that in the European people’s democracies the change took place 
without civil war, which he claims confirms his thesis that power may be taken 
by “peaceful means.” Again Khrushchev forgets two details: the Soviet army 
of occupation and the equally impressive army of NKVD secret police, which 
liquidated not only the parliaments in these countries but even the heads of their 
Communist Parties (the Titoists). 


The aims of the collective leaders in this revision of Leninism can be seen in 
the following extract from the Central Committee report: 


Many of the misfortunes in the world at present are rooted in the fact that in 
many countries the working class remains split for years on end... Moreover, 
now, in our opinion, prospects for changing this situation are opening up... 
The interests of the struggle for peace require that points of contact be found, 
mutual accusations be abandoned and that the foundations of cooperation be worked 
out on this basis. 


In other words, the present leaders wish to penetrate countries of the West 
and the East and set up a united socialist front. Khrushchev states further: 
“Moreover, it is possible and essential to cooperate with those circles of the 
socialist movement which maintain other views than we do on the question of 
the transition to socialism.” By “those circles” Khrushchev understands the 
right-wing socialists, who have up to now been considered “traitors and betray- 
ers of the working class.” In order to facilitate the creation of such a front, to 


5 Tbid., 3rd ed., Vol. XXI, Moscow, 1936, pp. 362—63. 
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create the necessary moral and psychological conditions, the Central Committee 
has recognized the parliamentary path to socialism. 


In a resolution of the Congress on this question a directive was made by the 
Central Committee on the establishment of “business-like contacts between 
Communist Parties and socialists, and also with other parties which genuinely 
wish to defend peace, to struggle against the imperialist yoke and safeguard the 
national interests of their peoples, of democracy and independence.’”* 


There is no need to go into what the leaders understand by “democracy and 
independence.” Two conclusions may, however, be drawn from the formulation 
of the directive: First, not only socialist parties are mentioned, but any parties, 
from the Catholic Democrats to the most died-in-the-wool national fascists. This 
interpretation is confirmed by Pravda’s editor Shepilov. The latter, Khrushchev’s 
new theoretician, stated that a united front of all workers was desired, “whether 
they be Catholics or Protestants, followers of Buddhism or Islam.”’? Second, the 
resolution is clear confirmation that world Communism directs the activities of 
foreign Communist Parties from Moscow. No camoutlage is used this time, such 
as Stalin employed with his Cominterns and Cominforms. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union passes directives for the “brother Communist Parties.” The 
obligatory nature of these directives is illustrated by the diligent efforts of Western 
Communist leaders to reform their work in the light of the Twentieth Congress 
decisions. 

The most difficult question in the new ideological doctrine of the Central 
Committee continues to be the thesis of “coexistence.” The difficulty has arisen 
in attempting to make the new thesis accord with Lenin’s doctrine on imperialism 
and the absolute inevitability of wars where imperialism exists. In developing his 
doctrine (imperialism as a higher stage in the development of capitalism) Lenin 
showed the inevitability of a new war, first and foremost between the capitalist 
world and the Soviet Union. To avoid the “fatal inevitability” of such a conflict 
Lenin saw only one solution: provoke world-wide revolution. This was the 
essence of his doctrine, in which the key phrases were: 


International imperialism, with all the power of its capital, with its highly- 
organized military technology, which is the real force, the real strength of international 
capital, could in no case and under no conditions get on with the Soviet Republic... 
could not by virtue of trade links, and international financial relations. Here conflict 
is inevitable. Here lies the greatest difficulty of the Russian Revolution, its greatest 
historical problem: The need to solve international tasks, the need to provoke international 
revolution.® 
Not only in the West, but even within the Soviet Union and in the Party 

itself questions were bound to be asked of the collective leaders on the discrepancy 
between Lenin’s doctrine and the current assertions that new wars are not inevi- 
table, that a new world war can be averted, that capitalism and Communism 


6 Pravda, February 25, 1956. 
7 Tbid., February 17, 1956. 
8 Lenin, op. cit., 3rd ed., Vol. XXII, Moscow, 1929, p. 317. 
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can live side by side. Those asking the questions wondered on which of Lenin’s 
teachings the new doctrine of coexistence was based. However universal Lenin 
may have been on all other problems of theory and tactics (recently even an 
appropriate quotation on corn has been found), he said nothing on the possibility 
of avoiding war under imperialism. 


The Central Committee had to make a choice: It was forced either to continue 
to accept Lenin’s doctrine of imperialism and the inevitability of war between 
the Western world and the USSR, thus harming itself in the eyes of the outside 
world, and of its own “peace movement,” or to declare Lenin’s doctrine obsolete, 
thus acquiring freedom to maneuver in propaganda and diplomacy. The majority 
of the leaders chose, probably after an internal struggle, the latter alternative, 
recognizing, at least in theory, that Lenin’s dictums on this point were obsolete. 
Any accusations of “revisionism” were averted by the Central Committee declara- 
tion that this was simply a “further development of Leninism under new condi- 
tions.” Khrushchev phrased it as follows: 


As is well known, there is the Marxist-Leninist thesis that wars are inevitable 
as long as imperialism exists. This thesis was worked out in a period when (1) 
imperialism was an all-embracing world system, and (2) when social and political 
forces which had no interest in war were weak, inadequately organized and were 
unable consequently to force the imperialists to abandon war. Usually only one side 
of the question is taken, only the economic basis of war under imperialism is con- 
sidered, but this is insufficient. War is not only an economic phenomenon... 
[although] for the [earlier] period in question this thesis was absolutely correct. 
But at present the situation has changed radically. 


Khrushchev therefore comes to the conclusion that wars are not “fatally 
inevitable.” Of course, an orthodox Leninist could object to Khrushchev’s 
statements on two grounds: (1) Lenin viewed the economic laws of imperialism 
as immanent laws, natural ones, or, in Khrushchev’s expression, “fatal ones,” 
which cannot be controlled either by the collective leaders of the Central Com- 
mittee or even by the monopolies of the imperialists, not to mention “social 
forces” ; (2) Lenin’s policy is a “concentrated expression of economics.” It should 
be added that the last of Lenin’s “five elements” of imperialism, namely, “the 
struggle for the redivision of the divided world among the great powers” was 
not taken by Lenin in the purely economic sense. He primarily emphasized the 
political and imperial essence of war. In this connection he often cited Clausewitz: 
“War is the continuation of politics by other means.” 


While Khrushchev’s thesis on the possibility and expediency of avoiding 
war at present is accepted by all the members of the Central Committee, it is 
rejected on principle and in the long-term view by the group of Stalinist fanatics 
represented by Molotov. For this faction of the collective leadership Lenin’s 
doctrine on imperialism remains in force. It is true that this group does not 
consider wars to be inevitable under imperialism, but for other reasons than 
those of Khrushchev. For Molotov there is no fatal inevitability of wars because 
social forces have made their appearance which will put an end to imperialism either 
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before or at the beginning of the war itself. This is quite the contrary thesis to that 
proposed by Khrushchev for avoiding wars. Molotov’s views were given in 
Pravda on February 20, 1956. He wrote: 


We all remember the well known Leninist thesis that wars are inevitable as 
long as imperialism exists. Under conditions where imperialism rules, states cannot 
solve their contradictions other than by force, that is, in the final analysis, by war. 
Marxism-Leninism teaches that on the one hand there exists in imperialism the 
economic basis for wars, and that, on the other, imperialism itself gives birth to 
social forces which strive to make an end to imperialist wars and to imperialism 
itself. Under certain conditions such social forces become adequate and capable of 
prohibiting wars, of putting an end to imperialist wars. Consequently arguments 
about the fatal inevitability of wars are incorrect. 


Molotov’s statements point to differences in principle on this basic question 
among the top men in the collective leadership. In concluding, Molotov felt it 
necessary to emphasize once more his basic thought: “Of course, under present 
conditions, insofar as imperialism exists, there is the danger of a new world war, 
not to mention other military conflicts.” 


Of course, Khrushchev also spoke of the danger of a war against the USSR as 
long as “the economic basis of imperialism” exists. However, he mainly em- 
phasized the possibility of getting along without wars even where imperialism 
exists, whereas for Molotov (and Kaganovich) this was only possible by liqui- 
dating “imperialism.” These views vary widely. 

All this, however, should not be taken as indicating that Khrushchev, in 
accepting coexistence, and providing theoretical grounds for this policy, has 
ceased to believe in the collapse of imperialism and capitalism, and that he now 
is in favor of the organic coexistence of the two systems. Khrushchev makes 
this quite clear: 

Frequently one can hear the following arguments from the representatives of 
bourgeois countries: ““The Soviet leaders assert that they are for the peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems. At the same time they declare that they are fighting 
for Communism, they state that Communism will be victorious in all countries. 
What peaceful coexistence can there be with the Soviet Union if it is fighting for 
Communism?” This concept is formulated under the influence of bourgeois propa- 
ganda. The ideologists of the bourgeoisie, distorting facts, purposely confuse problems 
of the ideological struggle with problems of the relations between states ...We believe that 
all working people on the earth, once convinced of the advantages which Com- 
munism brings, will sooner or later arise to the struggle for the building of a socialist 
society.® 
In other words, Khrushchev is by no means abandoning the struggle for 

world Communism but is, on the contrary, seeking the most reliable means of 
achieving it. He merely wishes to avoid any confusion between “shooting war” 
and the ideological, or “cold” war. He declares that he is ready to abandon 
solution of the fate of capitalism and Communism by using the might of the 


® Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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Soviet Army in order to switch over to a type of war which is safe for the Soviet 
Union, the ideological war, to be carried on by the foreign Communist Parties. 
At the same time, Khrushchev demands that the West put an end to its cold war 
against the Soviet regime and condemns this cold war as interference in Soviet 
internal affairs. 

The main result of the Twentieth Congress is, of course, the criticism of the 
cult of the individual and of Stalin’s errors. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the historical significance of this event. Many questions arise in this connection: 
what the reasons were for this risky step, whether the Central Committee was 
unanimously agreed on it and whether it will have any practical effects: The 
materials of the Twentieth Congress, which have passed through a strict cen- 
sorship, do not provide sufficient information for study of this question. The 
most important source material—Khrushchev’s secret speech—has not been 
published. 

However, on the basis of what was openly stated at the Congress and of what 
has been written and said since by Western Communist leaders it is clear that 
(1) war has been declared on the personality of Stalin and his “heritage of theory,” 
(2) the collective leaders have admitted that for over. 20 years Stalin ruled as an 
absolute dictator, (3) terror and the personal arbitrary will of the dictator ruled 
the country, (4) not only Stalin’s personal crimes, but even the crimes of his tried 
comrades in arms have been laid to Stalin’s charge. 


Among the causes for Stalin’s dethronement perhaps those most recently 
operative are the following: After a victorious but exhausting war, Stalin led 
the country into a political and economic impasse, from which he intended to 
emerge (1) by means of a new great purge, perhaps more monstrous than that 
by Ezhov, (2) by starting a new great war which, in the opinion of his companions 
in arms, would have risked not only the fate of the late dictator himself, but also 
that of the Stalinist system. 


Khrushchev must be believed when he says that in carrying out this policy 
Stalin was acting on his own initiative, paying no attention either to the will of 
the people, or to the warnings which may have come from members of the 
Politburo. 

It was inevitable that Stalin’s companions in arms should disagree with the 
dictator, especially since it was a question not only of war, but of purging the 
whole oligarchy. The disagreements, however, as the Twentieth Congress 
confirmed, were not about the general program of Stalin’s domestic and foreign 
policy, but rather in the tactical field—the methods and rate of its implementation. 
Moreover, Stalin did not take account of the changed conditions within the 
country, in which he was still applying prewar methods. In particular the peasants 
and the Army expected Stalin to recognize their services and not to bring about 
a new war and new purges. When the peasantry became convinced that all hopes 
for an improvement in its lot were in vain, it replied with passive, elemental, but 
general resistance manifesting itself in decreased agricultural production. This 
brought agriculture to the edge of a catastrophe, about which Khrushchev 
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himself informed us after Stalin’s death. Very probably the passive resistance 
showed tendencies of becoming active resistance, which would have threatened 
the whole Soviet system. Indirect evidence that this was the way things were 
going is provided by the leaders’ speeches at the Twentieth Congress. 


Thus, 32 years after Lenin’s death and 25 or 26 years after forced collectivi- 
zation, the leading members of the Presidium of the Central Committee, unani- 
mously, and in similar phrases, began to emphasize the actuality of one of the 
points in Lenin’s testament: the need to avoid a split between the working class 
and the peasantry. In the Sixth Five-Year Plan this requirement is reflected in the 
planned increase of kolkhozniks’ real income by 40%, whereas the real income 
of workers is to rise by only 30%. Other methods have also been adopted, such 
as the recent decree on the Kolkhoz Statutes and on the private plots of kol- 
khozniks, which was full of such language as “we recommend,” “we advise” and 
“the kolkhozes are voluntary [organizations] and the kolkhozniks are their 
masters.” Molotov said, for example, that the Party wants “the level of prosperity 
in the countryside to approach more and more that in the city.”2° Mikoyan 
stated openly: “It is well-known what alarm Lenin felt for the fate of our Party 
and the Revolution... He most feared... a split between the working class 
and the peasantry.” 


Since the war the principal and most active element of the peasantry has been 
composed of former members of the Soviet Army. These are not “kulaks” and 
“semi-kulaks” but “liberators of their motherland.” Common sense required 
that Stalin reckon with their moods and aspirations. 


Passive opposition also grew among the Army generals, since Stalin credited 
their victories to himself. Their opposition explains the partial purge which 
began among them after the war. Passive resistance also increased among the 
managers of industry, from whom Stalin demanded the fulfillment of plans 
without creating the necessary conditions for this to be possible. The working 
class received the poor man’s share. Its prosperity depended on increasing the 
level of wages and on an abundance of agricultural products. There was no other 
way of improving its lot. Immediately after the war, the intelligentsia were 
forced into the official mold by the iron hands of Zhdanov, and they desperately 
attempted to ward off the purge which threatened them (as “cringers” and 
“cosmopolites”). 


Even the soul of the regime — the corps of secret police — which had func- 
tioned well up to and during the war, was between 1945 and Stalin’s death in a 
kind of chronic crisis and was evidently unable to cope with the tasks set it by 
the dictator. This is clear from the frequent displacements of its leading person- 
alities: Beria, Abakumov, Merkulov and Ignatev. Moreover, the only other 
support which Stalin had, the Party bureaucracy, was in the impotent position 
it has itself recently described. 


10 Jbid., February 20, 1956. 
11 Jbid., February 18, 1956. 
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Thus Stalin, having made the internal situation much more tense, being no 
longer in contact with the leading elements of the regime and having potential 
traitors among his “companions-in-arms and pupils” of yesterday, was indeed 
not only a one-man dictator but a lonely one as well. He also was in an impasse. 

Stalin wanted to emerge from this impasse by using the old methods: first a 
complete purge within the country, and second, as he calculated, by a third, 
victorious world war. Although a former dialectician, he had forgotten Hera- 
clitus’ warning: “You cannot pass twice through the same water in a river.” 
Stalin was for a long time opposed to convoking the Nineteenth Party Congress. 
He wanted to carry out his purge before the Congress took place (the purge by 
Zhdanov), just as on the eve of the Eighteenth Congress (the Ezhov purge). This 
plan could not, however, be fulfilled due to Zhdanov’s death. 


There is reason to believe that the present leaders first attempted to deprive 
Stalin of his unlimited dictatorial power at the time of the Nineteenth Party 
Congress. The New York Times’ Sulzberger, reporting in March 1956 about his 
talk with the Czech President Zapotocky, wrote about the latter’s declaration 
that the need for collective leadership as well as the [evils of the] personality cult 
were discussed as early as the Nineteenth Congress in Moscow in 1952. Zapotocky’s 
assertion finds some confirmation in the fact that the Politburo with an absolute 
ruler was abolished and replaced by a Presidium of the Central Committee in 
which collective authority was emphasized. 


However, the Presidium was a kind of parliament, and Stalin, as before, could 
have controlled the Party and the state through a permanent organ of the Central 
Committee — the Secretariat, since he was General Secretary. However, there is 
another, and more authoritative source providing evidence that Stalin was 
removed from the post of General Secretary of the Central Committee at the 
first plenary session after the Congress. 

This is in Stalin’s biography which appeared in the Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
published in 1955. The passage reads: “After the Ninth Party Congress, on 
April 3, 1922, the Plenum of the Central Committee, at Lenin’s suggestion, 
chose J. V. Stalin as General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Party, 
and Stalin worked in this post until October 1952, after which, until his death, 
he was Secretary of the Central Committee.”!* The last part of this quotation 
simply emphasizes that he was General Secretary only until October 1952. 
Although Stalin was at the head of the list of the Secretariat, he was no longer, 
and contrary to previous practice, marked as General Secretary. 


Thus, the assertion in the Encyclopedic Dictionary cannot be considered a slip, 
and it can now throw light on the events which then took place. One thing is 
certain, Stalin was preparing to take his revenge. The type of purge intended, and 
its large scale were clearly indicated by the arrest of the Kremlin doctors on the 
accusation that they had murdered, on the orders of foreign intelligence, the 
following members of the Politburo: Shcherbakov (a competitor of Khrushchev), 


12 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Vol. III, Moscow, 1955, p. 310. 
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a Zhdanov (Malenkov’s rival), and were intending to kill Marshals Vasilevsky, 
at “ Konev, Govorov and Admiral Levchenko (rivals of Bulganin, Voroshilov and 
a Zhukov), and by the fact that the blame for all of this was laid at the door of “our 

. people” who “were loafing” and of the organs of state security who lacked vigil- 
ance (an accusation against Beria). As a result of the prewar Ezhov purges, which 
Ss also began withr the arrest of the Kremlin doctors, millions of Soviet citizens 
es, were liquidated, more than three quarters of the Central Committee members, 
" half of the Politburo and almost all the top men in the Red Army. 


4 This new development could not fail to give the present leaders of the Central 
ig Committee grounds for serious thought about Stalin’s real aims in the forth- 
i " coming postwar purge. Then a strange thing happened. Not only Stalin died, 
= but all the “Secretariat of Comrade Stalin” and all the heads of the Moscow 


garrison also “died.” Lieutenant General Poskrebyshev, Chief of Stalin’s Secre- 
tariat, disappeared without trace. The Commander of the Air Force of the 
Moscow Military District, Stalin’s son Vasily, also disappeared. 


On February 17, 1953 on the last page of /zvestia, in an inconspicuous place 
and within a small black border, the following notice was printed: “The adminis- 
tration of the Commandant of the Moscow Kremlin announces with deep grief 
the untimely death of Major General Kosynkin.” He was thought to be the 
commander of the Kremlin guard at that time. 


On February 17, 1953 Stalin received foreigners for the last time in his life. 
They were Indian Ambassador Krishna Menon and another Indian, Dr. 
Kichloo?’, From that time until the first “Bulletin” on Stalin’s health no infor- 
mation on his illness was printed in the Soviet press. On March 5 he died. One 
month later, and without any direct reference being made to the late dictator, 
there was cautious criticism of the cult of some undefined personality. During the 
same period one of the doctors who signed the bulletins on Stalin’s illness and 


. death also died. Minister of Health Tretyakov, under whose direct supervision 
se Stalin’s last treatment had been carried out, disappeared without trace. More- 
s over, the bulletins themselves amazed medical experts abroad, since they were 
my so “classical” in composition that they aroused suspicion. Finally, three months 
> after Stalin’s death one of the leading personalities in the drama, Beria, was 
arrested. He had ranked second on the priority list of Central Committee 

members. 


Together with these the Commandant of the Moscow Kremlin, Lieutenant 
General Spiridonov, disappeared as well as the Commandant of the City of 
Moscow, Lieutenant General Sinilov and the Commander of the Moscow 
Military District Colonel General Artemev. 


" All of these mysterious events are not without a logic of their own and 
3 indicate that the present “collective leadership” was not inactive when its turn 
X to be purged had apparently come. If Khrushchev really was asked the question 
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“Why did you do nothing, why did you not kill him?” at the secret sesuion, then 
the aim of Khrushchev’s speech was achieved. He wanted this question to be 
asked, 

It may be wondered, however, whether Khrushchev could not have obtained 
Stalin’s dismissal from his posts legally and in a peaceful way. This is improbable, 
since most likely only a plot could have succeeded. Not one of the present 
leaders occupied an independent post in the state apparatus. Beginning in 1949 
Stalin began removing them from posts of authority. Molotov was taken from 
the foreign ministry, Bulganin from the Army, Kaganovich and Mikoyan from 
their ministries, and Beria had lost his posts in the MVD and the MGB earlier. 
All of these men became simply deputies of Stalin. They were, of course, at the 
same time members of the Politburo, but at the Twentieth Congress it became 
known that Stalin had never called a meeting of this Politburo, or that if he had 
he did not permit all the members to be present. 

The state was ruled by Stalin’s Secretariat and not by the Presidium of the 
Central Committee. The members of the Presidium were unable to change this 
situation, to object to Stalin’s plans or to refuse to carry out his orders, first, 
because the orders were not discussed with them, and second, because the orders 
were not given to them (since they did not occupy independent posts), but to 
ministers, the “specialists” like Vyshinsky. The members of the Presidium were 
not even able to sabotage the orders, as they had no positions in the ministries. 


The only solution remaining to them was by an organized plot to deprive 
Stalin of all his posts. In the light of the above it is very probable that the 
“collective leaders” were not inactive and that in approaching the task of un- 
masking Stalin they had good reasons which they could either not announce to 
the world at all, or could do so only partially when the time came. Even in 
attacking the Stalin cult and the dictator’s crimes, they acted very cautiously and 
gradually. How correct they were in their tactics is shown by later events and the 
confusion which arose in the minds of the leaders of world Communism after 
the Twentieth Congress. 

Another very important justification for the collective leaders lies hidden in 
their safe, although the Party as a whole and the Soviet people do not know of 
its existence. A former Politburo, of which four members are still alive (Voro- 
shilov, Molotov, Kaganovich and Mikoyan), once declared it to be non-existent. 
The document in question is what has been known as Lenin’s political Testament. 
Written about a year before his death in the form of a letter to the Central 
Committee, the document first deals with the need to avoid a split in the Party 
and maintain stability in the Central Committee!*. Much of the danger, in Lenin’s 
view, came from the personalities of Stalin and Trotsky, the first because of the 
power he had concentrated in his hands and might abuse, and the second 
because of his over-confidence and exaggerated interest in administrative affairs. 


14 An English translation is cited in full as Supplement I to Leon Trotsky’s The Real Situation 
in Russia, translated by Max Eastman and published in New York by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., in 1928. 
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The danger could be averted by raising the number of Central Committee 
members to 50 or 100, Lenin stated. He next discussed the qualities and defects 
of some of the other members of the Central Committee. In a postscript to his 
letter, dated January 4, 1923 (the original letter being dated December 25, 1922) 
Lenin wrote of Stalin’s rudeness, lack of patience, loyalty and politeness and 
proposed that a way be found to remove Stalin from the position of General 
Secretary as a matter of urgency, and in order to prevent a split in the Party. 

The first oblique mention of this Testament in the Soviet Union was made 
by Mikoyan at the Twentieth Congress. He said: 

It is well-known how very anxious Lenin was, before he left us, for the fate of 
the Party and the Revolution. Most of all he feared a split in the Party and a split 
in the unity of the working class and the peasantry. He was concerned with seeking 
means to avoid both these [eventualities]. He was convinced that if the unity in the 
ranks of the Party, and of its leadership was preserved . . . the cause of Communism 
would be unconquerable... We not only bind ourselves in the name of Lenin, 
but we are implementing Lenin’s ideas by all means in our power and are with 
dedication carrying out his legacy.!> 
Mikoyan is, of course, directly hinting at Lenin’s Testament against Stalin. 

It is worthwhile noting again the main points of this document, particularly since 
it has a direct connection with the struggle against Stalin, and since its publication 
in the USSR is presently quite probable. The main points were as follows: (1) the 
then Politburo should be preserved, (2) the Central Committee should be in- 
creased to s50—100 persons (3) Stalin should be removed as General Secretary. 


The points were fulfilled as follows: (1) All the Leninist Politburo was 
liquidated. Out of seven members (Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, 
Bukharin, Tomsky and Stalin) only Stalin remained. The others were progressively 
liquidated or eliminated with the aid of Mikoyan, Molotov, Kaganovich, Voro- 
shilov, Andreev and Shvernik, who took the place of the former in the Politburo; 
(2) The Central Committee of the Party increased the number of members 
in the Central Committee at the Twelfth Congress in April 1923. Lenin did not 
participate due to illness. However, the Congress, apparently guided by his 
Testament, increased the Central Committee to 40 members and 17 candidate 
members. 

However, out of the 40 members, 30 were later liquidated (this word being 
understood not only as physical destruction but as political isolation and depri- 
vation of freedom). Of the 17 candidate members, 14 were liquidated. For Stalin 
to become a dictator and for his present companions in arms and pupils to become 
members of the Politburo it was necessary to destroy Lenin’s Central Committee. 
This Mikoyan calls “fulfilling Lenin’s legacy.” In one respect he is of course 
right, since the danger of a split in the Central Committee was averted in the most 
radical way possible — by liquidating it together with most of the Old Bolsheviks. 
Since Stalin’s death those of the la:ter who remained alive, for example, Bubnov, 
returned from exile. 


18 Pravda, February 18, 1956. 
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At the Seventeenth Party Congress in February 1934 the Stalinist Central 
Committee was created. It consisted of 71 members and 67 candidate members. 
Among the members were only three former Trotskyists (Krupskaya, K. Niko- 
laeva, Pyatakov), and among the candidate members the same number of former 
right wingers (Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky). These were people who had helped 
Stalin destroy all real and imaginary opposition, to purge the Party four times 
(in 1925, 1926, 1929 and 1933), to carry out forced collectivization, to liquidate 
the last remanants of “hostile classes” and to complete the first two Five-Year 
Plans. All 71 members of the Central Committee had been Bolshevik Party 
members since the February Revolution, and a majority of the candidate members 
had also been Party members since that time. 


However, during the Ezhov purge Stalin liquidated 55 of the 71 Central 
Committee members and 61 of the 67 candidate members. Among those who 
remained were Molotov, Khrushchev, Bulganin, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, 
Mikoyan, Shvernik and Andreev. The others either died natural deaths or were 
liquidated later, such as Beria, Bagirov, Poskrebyshev and others. Now Khrush- 
chev declares that while the liquidation of the Leninist Central Committee of 
1923 was one of Stalin’s merits, the liquidation of the 1934 Central Committee 
was his mistake. However, it is evident that if the minority of the 1934 Central 
Committee, that is, the 16 members and 6 candidate members headed by Stalin, 
had not plotted against the majority, then there would never have been a Ezhov 
purge. Moreover, if Stalin and the Stalinists had not made this “mistake” it is 
hardly likely that Khrushchev would now be first secretary of the Central 
Committee, Bulganin Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Malenkov a member 


of the Central Committee, and Shepilov, Mitin and Pankratova party theoreti- 
cians. The fact that the present Central Committee leaders blame all these crimes 
on “Comrade Stalin personally” illustrates their lack of gratitude and of modesty 
where there own merits are concerned. 


The third point of Lenin’s Testament remains to be considered, the one in 
which he requires that Stalin be removed from the position of General Secretary 
of the Party. Stalin’s “companions in arms and pupils” did fulfill this point, but 
only 30 years later, when their turn to be purged had come and Stalin had begun 
to shoot the members of the Politburo (Voznesensky) without informing the 
other members and was preparing a new great purge. Not for any ideological 
reasons, or because they were courageous, but simply from the motive of self- 
preservation the present collective leaders decided to undertake the fateful step: 
“We brought you forth and we shall kill you.” There can be no other logical 
reason for the actions of the present leaders in debunking the cult of the late 
dictator. If events did occur in this way, and the above mentioned considerations 
speak very much in favor of this interpretation, then the collective plot against 
Stalin by his companions in arms and pupils seems more than likely. 


In this connection, however, it should not be forgotten that the declaration 
of war on Stalin’s personality by the Stalinists themselves is a historical event of 
primary importance. The principle question which next arises is whether the 
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unmasking of Stalin will affect the nature of the Stalinist system itself, and to 
what degree. The usual answer to this question is that war has been declared on 
Stalin in order to preserve the Stalinist system under the pseudonym of “Leninism.” 
Those who are of this opinion, however, are guided by the subjective reactions 
and intentions of the present Central Committee, since there can be little doubt 
that the leaders themselves wish to preserve Stalinism. However, whether they 
will succeed in this, while reviling Stalin, is another matter. It is legitimate to 
ask whether the pressure which made them unmask today the god of yesterday 
will not force them to take another step of historical significance — to review at 
least certain of the elements of the system itself (the reorganization of kolkhozes 
on the basis of civil rights and truly voluntary principles; the abolition of concen- 
tration camps; the creation of a genuine legal system; the transformation of the 
sham Soviets into genuine organs of popular rule, elected by the people and not 
appointed by the Party). To reject these possibilities outright is to be guided only 
by the present leaders’ personal aims and to forget the implacable laws of history. 


_ It should be added that by its first step, whether this was voluntary or com- 

pelled from without, the collective leadership has created for itself a certain 
psychological and moral justification for a possible second step. “All that was 
done by Stalin, but we are acting differently.” It is true that the present practices 
of the Central Committee do not provide any evidence of moves in a more liberal 
direction. The Committee is at present engaged in sewing new patches on the 
old Stalinist straightjacket. This might however be simply one last vain attempt 
to emerge from the crisis without any large-scale internal troubles. The political 
situation within the country, created by Stalin’s burdensome heritage and made 
more tense yet by the Stalinists’ revelations about themselves, puts Khrushchev 
in a dilemma: He can either continue along Stalin’s path with all its cruelties or 
take the second step towards liberalizing domestic and foreign policy. 


No solution has yet been found. Khrushchev’s first step, despite opposition 
at the very top (Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov) found support at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress, although no one before the Congress was aware of the cal- 
culated risk which was to be taken except the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Neither the members of the Central Committee nor the heads of foreign Commu- 
nist Parties knew what would happen (Thorez and Chu Teh still spoke of the 
“great Stalin” in their greetings to the Twentieth Party Congress, and the leader 
of the Italian Communists, Togliatti, recently declared that he had no idea of the 
forthcoming dethronement of Stalin). However, one can be certain that the Party 
will accept with enthusiasm any other step by Khrushchev. 


At the top, however, in the collective leadership itself, as long as Molotov and 
his supporters are there, any further experiments with Stalin’s system will be 
resisted desperately. The principal proponent of the retention and stabilization 


of Stalinism — Molotov — did not speak at the Congress until the seventh day 
% after it began, and all the other members of the Central Committee had already 
7 spoken. Molotov’s formulation of the Stalin cult was characteristic. He said: 

“The Central Committee, supported by the whole of the Party, spoke out firmly 
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against the personality cult which is foreign to Marxism and which for a certain 
period played such a negative role. One may express the conviction that the 
present Congress will completely approve this directive on a matter of 
principle.” 

Molotov’s conviction was in vain, since by the time he spoke the Congress 
had already “unanimously” supported Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Malenkov and 
Suslov. However, his reservation “for a certain period” was evidence that he 
belonged to the group of Central Committee members who agreed to the un- 
masking of Stalin under compulsion, against their will. Kaganovich, who, like 
Molotov, had devoted much of his life to building up Stalin and the Stalin cult, 
also condemned the cult at the Congress. However, he made an important 
reservation: “The problem of the personality cult is no easy question.”!” Voro- 
shilov, who was not only a companion in arms of Stalin, but also his personal 
friend, said nothing at all about the personality cult. 


The different attitudes of the members of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee to the revelation of Stalin’s crimes and to destroying the myth of his 
imaginary greatness is not difficult to comprehend. However true it is that all 
the collective leaders are responsible for Stalin, nevertheless the degree of res- 
ponsibility varies widely for each one. Among them are those who are to blame 
for the original build-up given Stalin and then for all his principal crimes. Among 
the present members of the Central Committee this group comprises Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Shvernik and Andreev. There is a second group which is 
responsible for Stalin only in a secondary way. These are those who came to 
power after Stalin had become an absolute dictator with aid of the first group. 
The second group includes Khrushchev, Malenkov and Bulganin. 


Yet a third group includes the members who joined the Presidium of the 
Central Committee after the Nineteenth Congress (Pervukhin and Saburov) or 
after Stalin’s death (Suslov and Kirichenko). 


The first group, except for the professional renegade, Mikoyan, could not fail 
to resist such an open campaign against Stalin, mainly because of its personal 
responsibility for his establishment as dictator. This group will continue to resist 
to the extent that it can go unpunished in so doing. Its head is Molotov, and it is 
for this reason that the main blow of the “neo-Leninists” is directed against him. 
At the Congress itself Khrushchev found it necessary to dwell on Molotov’s 
mistake on the building of socialism in the USSR. Although Khrushchev did 
not name Molotov personally, he reduced the latter, in speaking of him, to 
the rank of a Party “worker” [rabofnik in Russian], not one of the “leaders” 
[rukovoditeli|, nor even a “public figure” [deyate/], but simply a Party worker. 
Khrushchev rose up in arms against Molotov’s pernicious “mistake.” Moreover, 
in the resolutions of the Congress the mistake has been fixed in written form as 
harmful and tending to disorientate the Party. 


18 Jbid., February 20, 1956. 
1? Jbid., February 21, 1956. 
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Molotov only has to make one more such mistake, say, for example, that of 
“over-cautiousness” in attacking Stalin, and Khrushchev’s group could treat his 
mistake as more than accidental and take the appropriate measures. This is 
particulary so since the Congress has noted in its resolution that it “instructs the 
Central Committee not to relax the struggle against remnants of the cult of the 
individual.” 


* 


In rejecting the Stalin cult the collective leadership is faced with a new and 
more difficult problem, that of continuing along Stalin’s path while rejecting the 
late dictator’s person. The Twentieth Congress fully approved Stalin’s system 
of control and economic management. Only the personal dictatorship of Stalin 
was condemned. The Congress approved the principle of “collective dictator- 
ship,” that is, of a “collective Stalin.” However, neither the Congress nor 
Khrushchev answered the question how the collective Stalin could preserve the 
Stalinist system untouched while condemning Stalin himself and his methods. 

This is the deep contradiction in the campaign against Stalin. This problem 
cannot be left unresolved by the collective leaders. The solution must be found 
either by preserving the Stalinist system, together with his methods of ruling 
and terror in politics, economics and ideology, or by liberalizing the Soviet 
system on the pattern of a new NEP. Although the leaders are still seeking a 
solution along the first path, both the lessons of history and theoretical consider- 
ations suggest the possibility of the second solution. 

Concerning foreign affairs, the Twentieth Congress showed that the policy 
of coexistence which began after the Nineteenth Congress, and was particularly 
emphasized after Stalin’s death, will be practiced even more actively in order to 
avert the danger of war for as long as possible. In its bargaining the Kremlin 
may make genuine concessions in international questions. 

Coexistence does not mean, however, that propaganda for world Communism 
will be abandoned. There will be a transition from armed aggression to ideological 
aggression, an extension of the sphere of action and more elasticity in tactics. 
Foreign Communists will form various combinations with socialists, Catholics, 
Protestants, Buddhists and Moslems, provided these combinations further the 
success of Kremlin foreign policy and establish more bases for the dissemination 
of world Communism. 

In demanding that the West abandon the “cold war” the Kremlin will treat 
this problem only on the diplomatic plane, in the normalization of relations 
between governments but not between systems. The cessation of the cold war 
on the part of the USSR will mark the build-up of a Communist ideological war 
in the West and East. 

The policy of coexistence will be implemented differently in various countries 
and groups of countries. Serious attempts will be made to reach an accord between 
the interests of the USSR and those of England, France and Italy (a policy directed 
against Germany). There will be an increase in the struggle to strengthen and 
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extend the group of neutral or neutralist countries in Europe and especially in 
the East. All possible measures will be taken to bring about the movement into 
the neutral camp not only of the whole Arab East, but even of such countries as 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Iran and Turkey. One method which will be used to achieve 
this aim will be Soviet economic and technical aid to these countries on apparently 
very favorable terms for the countries concerned. To this end, special trade 
agreements may be concluded by the USSR which could be economically unprofit- 
able for the USSR itself, but politically a sound investment. 


Concerning the satellites, the Soviet Union will make no concessions affecting 
the existing regimes, but a certain liberalization of the regimes themselves is not 
impossible. 

In the final analysis the problem of German unification will be linked by the 
Soviets with the withdrawal of American military bases from Europe and 
the East. 

The iron curtain will be lifted gradually. The West will be able to visit the 
East, but not vice versa. There will be an exchange of people but not of ideas. 
There will be frequent pilgrimages of the Soviet élite to the West, although 
always in groups. 

Certain of the above conclusions and predictions are, at least at the date of 
writing (March 28, 1956), debatable points. Fruitful discussion and consideration 
of these questions can only bring us closer to a correct understanding of the 
deep-rooted processes which are taking place in the domestic and foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. If the questions which have arisen in this article meet with 
a response, critical or otherwise, in the reader, then its aim has been achieved. 


Bulletin 19 


Social Conflicts at the Twentieth Party Congress 


HERMANN ACHMINOV 


Since the death of Stalin numerous facts have indicated that behind the fagade 
of the unshakeable unity of the Soviet people an embittered struggle is going on 
among various Communist leaders and their followers, and, of particular signifi- 
cance, among the different social groups. Because of this, while preparations for 
the Congress were being carried out a number of observers asked themselves 
whether there was a chance that opposition might arise at the Congress. As we 
now know, there were no signs of any, but this does not mean that it does not 
exist. In the West the view is widely held that there can be no opposition in the 
Soviet Union because that country is a dictatorship. Of course, it is a dictatorship, 
but this does not mean that all the instructions issued by the Party leadership 
are carried out implicitly. Moreover, it may be said that, on the whole, it would 
be impossible to understand properly developments in the USSR without taking 
into account the fact that there is both opposition and active resistance. Nor would 
it be possible to explain why a dictatorship exists there at all, for it must not be 
forgotten that a constant struggle against enemies, real or imaginary, is essential 
to a successful dictatorship. But most important, it would be impossible to under- 
stand the developments that have taken place since Stalin’s death without appre- 
ciating that, at present, the representatives of the various groups of the Soviet 
autocracy are able, within certain limits of course, to express their opinions and 
defend their interests. 

The explanation is quite simple. Stalin had the power and the right to make 
his decisions quite independently, although this does not mean he could satisfy 
his every whim, since even the most powerful autocrat has to take the current 
situation into account. He was nevertheless able to liquidate everyone whom he 
considered a heretic, regardless of the victim’s position. Since his death, however, 
a situation has arisen in which no one has the right to make an independent 
decision. If, for example, Khrushchev makes a proposal it does not mean that 
Malenkov, Mikoyan or Kaganovich automatically consider that it must be put 
into effect. In such a situation the Party leadership has no choice other than to 
accept the majority’s will. One can debate which organ makes which decisions, 
whether the real power is in the hands of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
ot the Central Committee itself, and which member of the Presidium has the 
greater influence. But in any state where there is not an absolute dictator differ- 
ences of opinion are inevitable and there will always be a minority which on a 
given question will hold views other than those of the majority. In such cases 
decisions will be decided by changes in the internal balance of power. 

In this way it may be said that opposition may exist simply because the Soviet 
Union does not have an all-powerful dictator. Again, this does not mean that 
any type of opposition can exist, least of all in an open form. It goes without 
saying that such opposition can function only inasmuch as, say, it does not 
raise the question of the overthrow of the regime or of the dictatorship of the 
Party. However, the question of increasing or limiting the power of the Party 
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apparatus and even more the question of the concrete measures for carrying out 
the Party’s program have been raised and are the real crux of the internal political 
struggle. 


At present two factions, each with its own program, can be defined within 
the political upper circles and within the whole ruling class. Whether these 
programs have been worked out in some detail or not is not known, but numerous 
pointers make it possible to present them in outline and, even more important, 
to define with comparative certainty individual features in the struggle for or 
against the realization of these plans. 


One faction is made up of the adherents of orthodox Communism, whose 
program can be summed up in a single phrase: “Transition to Communism.” 
Individual points in this program, formulated to a certain extent in Stalin’s 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, ate preeminence of politics over 
economics, or to be more accurate, preeminence of heavy industry over light, 
rejection of the law of value, nationalization of the kolkhozes and acknowledg- 
ment of the need for a one-man dictatorship, since it would be impossible in 
practice to realize the transition to Communism without one. 


The program of the second faction is precisely the reverse: acknowledgment 
of the preeminence of economics over politics, admission of the need to develop 
the light industry, acceptance of the law of value, rejection of kolkhoz nationali- 
zation and the need to prevent the emergence of a one-man dictatorship. 


A study of developments in the Soviet Union over the last three years shows 
that the struggle is taking place primarily, but not exclusively, on these points. 
Behind attempts to put over a particular idea it is almost always possible to 
discover representatives of the two main groups within the Soviet ruling class, 
the Party apparatus and the group of specialists, chiefly the technical intelligentsia. 
The struggle over whether there is to be another dictator is well to the fore. 
Prior to Stalin’s death many Western observers thought that Malenkov was 
destined to be his successor. There were good reasons for this belief. Malenkov 
had for many years been in control of the Party Central Committee’s cadres 
and in all probability had had the opportunityto build up a firm position in the 
Party apparatus. However, the mistake was made of basing assumptions on the 
concept that the Communist dictatorship functioned automatically. It was 
assumed that the person at the head of the apparatus could command as he 
thought fit. But Malenkov was “dictator” for nine days only, from March 5 to 
March 14, 1953, when he held the posts of both Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the Council of Ministers. Malenkov’s 
actions clearly demonstrated that he intended to take all the reins of government 
into his own hands. On March 10, 1953 a composite picture designed to look 
like an actual photograph was published in Pravda. It showed Malenkov together 
with Stalin and Mao Tse-tung and was intended to depict Malenkov as a top- 
flight Communist leader. However, on March 14, Malenkov was obliged to 
give up the post of Party secretary and in that moment lost his chance of becoming 
the sole dictator. 
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No one in the outside world knows what happened in the Kremlin at that 
time. On the evidence of subsequent events it seems certain that from the very 
start there was a desire among the higher leaders not to allow the emergence of a 
new dictator. Nevertheless, a second attempt at one-man control was made by 
Khrushchev, who, as a result of happenings again unknown, in September 195 3 
managed to obtain the post of First Secretary of the Party Central Committee. 
He immediately tried to use his position to increase his power. Unlike Malenkov, 
Khrushchev did not have any government post, for he was a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet only. However, his attempt was better prepared. 
Following the example of Stalin he tried to set the country a “great task” so 
that he might acquire dictatorial powers to ensure that it was carried out. Of 
course, Khrushchev’s program, the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands, 
cannot bear comparison with Stalin’s program of industrialization, if only 
because in 1953-54 there was no real basis for carrying out this campaign. 
At the beginning of i955 Khrushchev suffered his first setback: Bulganin was 
appointed Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 


With no particular justification, Western observers tend to regard Malenkov 
as the representative of the technical intelligentsia and his downfall as a victory 
for Khrushchev. This is psychologically attributable to Malenkov’s being looked 
upon as Stalin’s successor. Hence, all the attention was focused on him. However, 
an examination of the facts gives a completely different picture. First of all, 
Malenkov is a classic example of the Party functionary. Admittedly, he studied at 
the Moscow Technical Higher Institute, but this was a long time ago, from 1922 
to 1925, and it is more than likely that he did not finish the course. For the next 
28 years he worked either with Stalin or in the very heart of the Central Committee. 
Second, as a result of Malenkov’s downfall Bulganin entered the arena. Since 
then, Khrushchev and Bulganin have always appeared together, a modern 
duumvirate. 


By virtue of his past associations Bulganin is a representative of the economic 
governmental apparatus. This is extremely inportant. At one time, prior to 1922, 
he was a member of the secret police and since then has been associated with the 
Upper Council of National Economy, as well as being a factory director, Chair- 
man of the Moscow City Soviet, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, Chairman of the State Bank and Minister of War. Malenkov is a Party 
official, and in this respect his admission that he did not have sufficient experience 
of practical governing is quite true. On the other hand, Bulganin has never 
worked in the Party apparatus. Thus, since Malenkov’s eclipse the state has been 
lead by two men each of whom is a classic representative of the two main groups 
in the Soviet aristocracy: Bulganin the specialist (including military), Khrushchev 
the Party functionary. 


It is essential that these shuffles in the Kremlin élite be understood, since it 
is, as it were, a straight line from them to the events of the Twentieth Party 
Congress. The sensation of the Congress were the attacks on the cult of the 
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individual, that is on Stalin. There is no doubt that the criticism was allowed only 
to the extent that it dwelt on this cult and not on Stalin’s policies. This was made 
quite clear in an article in Pravda on March 28, 1956, which stated: 


Led by the teachings of the great Lenin, the Party, headed by the Central 
Committee, unfolded the great task of industrializing the country, collectivizing 
agriculture and realizing a cultural revolution. [It] has gained the historica! victories 
known to all... These gigantic successes... were unjustifiably ascribed to the 
services of one man—Stalin—and depicted as resulting from his special qualities 
as a leader. 


In other words, Stalin could be criticized only for being a dictator: His poli- 
cies were beyond reproach since they were the policies of the Party. All the 
same, serious attempts were made at the Congress to criticize them, even though 
the destruction of the cult of the individual was the primary factor. The question 
arises as to why the collective leadership, or the most important part of it, has 
found it necessary to launch these attacks just at the moment. It would seem that 
such a course would be harmful to the Party hierarchy. Stalin’s followers had 
cooperated with him for many years and therefore attacks on him were bound 
to undermine their authority as well. It could hardly have been that the point in 
question was the amendment of a few theoretical premises: this would not have 
required the denunciation of the late leader, since changes could easily have been 
described as a step in the creative development of Marxism-Leninism. It would 
be also altogether too naive to assume that the present leaders had suddenly 
become interested in historical truth. The reason for these attacks was, of course, 
not to right a wrong, but to ensure that such a cult would not occur again. Since, 
at present, Khrushchev is the only one in a position to foster such a cult, it fol- 
lows that these attacks are really a sign of a political struggle in the Soviet upper 
circles and show that there are forces that consider it necessary to prevent the 
emergence of a new one-man dictatorship. This interpretation is supported not 
only by political developments but by the fact that at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gtess a decision was taken to decentralize the leadership of the Party apparatus. 
Under Stalin, there were usually four or five secretaries in the Central Committee. 
At the Nineteenth Congress in 1952 it was decided that this number be increased 
to ten, probably because Stalin did not want to concentrate power in the hands 
of a few. In 1954, when Khrushchev came to the fore, this number was decreased 
to four, but at the Twentieth Congress again increased, this time to eight. 


Thus, there was at least one line of opposition: the struggle against the estab- 
lishment of a one-man dictatorship. However, it was not the only one. A most 
important social contradiction in the Soviet aristocracy is the conflict between 
the Party apparatus and the technical intelligentsia. It is basically over the question 
as to whether a Party official or a specialist should have the final word. The 
ideological form taken by this conflict is the dispute over the question of the 
role played by the so-called law of value in a socialist society. In effect, the recog- 
nition of this law would mean acknowledgment of the preeminence of economics 
over politics, while its rejection would mean precisely the reverse. 
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Toward the end of his life, Stalin “settled” this question in his work Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR, in which he established a new dogma: 


Value, just as the law of value, is a historical category linked with the existence 
of commodity production. With the disappearance of commodity production, 
value ... and the law of value also disappear... It is quite incorrect to state that 
in the present economic set-up... the law of value regulates, as it were,... the 
distribution of labor among the different branches of production.! 


Soon after Stalin’s death, attempts, at first tentative, were made to revise this 
dogma. For example, A. Vorobeva, in an article which appeared in Kommunist, 
writes: 


In the national economy of the USSR, as is known, commodity production 
together with the law of value, which is a feature of it, is preserved within set limits. 
Under socialism, the sphere of action of this law is strictly controlled. It is not a 
regulator of production, but nevertheless exerts an influence on production, and 
our enterprises cannot and must not operate without taking [it] into account. Its 
effects on socialist production are a positive factor.? 


It is clear that Vorobeva wants to push the law of value but is afraid because 
it is in opposition to what Stalin had written and because even after Stalin’s death 
a number of articles had been written by Party officials defending the position 
of Stalin’s last work as the bible of modern Communism. For example, at the 
end of 1954 and the beginning of 1955 the radical elements within the Party 
leadership headed by Khrushchev adopted a line which found expression in the 
deterioration of the international situation and in the attacks on the policy of 
raising the standard of living of the Soviet population. In giving heavy industry 
priority over light it supported Stalin’s demand that the law of value not be 
regarded as the regulating factor in the division of labor among the various 
branches of industry. Stalin had written: 


If this [assertion that the law of value is the regulator of production] were true, 
it is incomprehensible why we do not develop light industry to the fullest extent 
as the most profitable, particularly in comparison with heavy industry, which is 
often less profitable, and sometimes not profitable at all.® 


It is not surprising that the radical elements supported the primacy of heavy 
industry and also attempted to impose their views on the position of Stalin’s 
work on the problems of socialism as the Party’s guide and mentor. The chief 
editor of Pravda, D. Shepilov, who is also a candidate member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, based his storming article “Vulgarizers of Marxism 
and the Party’s General Line” exclusively on references to speeches made by 
Stalin. He wrote: 


As is known, there is an instruction issued by J.V. Stalin in 1952 [to the effect] 
that it is essential to ensure a continuous growth in the production of the means of 


1 Bolshevik, Moscow, 1952, No. 18, p. 12. 
2 Kommunist, Jane, 1953, p. 64. 
3 Bolshevik, op. cit., p. 12. 
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production, which is an essential measure for the transition from socialism to 
Communism.‘ 


This article was written in exactly the same tones as were the articles published 
while Stalin was alive. Time and again such phrases as “as comrade Stalin indi- 
cated” or “as was taught by comrade Stalin” crop up. Only the words “genius” 
and “great” are missing. The appearance of such an article two years after Stalin’s 
death shows that there are elements within the Party striving to reestablish his 
authority and to have his instructions accepted as the general line. 


However, it is equally certain that there are elements working just as hard for 
a complete renunciation of the Stalin line and, in particular, for acceptance of 
the law of value. These attempts, at first timid, were made in no uncertain fashion 
at the Twentieth Party Congress. 

The first attack was launched by Mikoyan. After rejecting Stalin’s views 
that the volume of production in Western countries would be curtailed, he said: 
“Tt is impossible not to notice that after careful analysis several other theses on 
economic problems require a profound study and critical examination by our 
economists from the point of view of Marxism-Leninism.”> There was a time 
when Stalin was the arbiter of what was right from the Marxist-Leninist stand- 
point. But now an attempt is being made to check whether Stalin himself was 
a Marxist. 

Mikoyan cast doubts on the whole of Stalin’s works. Other members of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee added their share by pointing out what 
needed revising. Suslov, for example, said: 

A period in the development of Soviet society has begun during which attention 
must be concentrated chiefly on the study and working out of the science of 
economics, since a knowledge of the objective laws govering the development of 
the socialist economy... permits these laws to be put to use... Economists are 
not studying properly the action of the law of value of socialist production.® 


Kirichenko, another member of the Presidium of the Central Committee, 
added: 

In questions of the determination of cost prices all is not well even in our 
economic science... Many of our economists, in rejecting the action of the law 
of value on the kolkhozes, considered that the category of value could not be 
applied in the case of kolkhoz production. Meanwhile, the use of the law of value, 
as also in industry, has a particularly great significance for the efficient running of 
the kolkhoz economy.’ 


In this case the line of opposition is more serious than the attacks on the 
personality cult. Of course, from the point of view of building Communism 
Stalin was right. If the law of value or any other economic criterion were to be 
accepted as the regulating factor in production, the principles by which the 


* Pravda, January 24, 1955. 
5 Ievestia, February 18, 1956. 
® Jbid., February 17, 1956. 

? Jbid., February 16, 1956. 
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Soviet economy is run would have to be revised. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that these demands were made at the Congress. It is interesting to note that many 
of the present protagonists of the law of value at one time were its critics. On 
December 24, 1952 Suslov published in Pravda an article in which he accused 
the chief editor of Bolshevik, P. Fedoseev, of making a fetish of the subject. 
Judging from appearances, it would seem that during the past four years the 
proportion of managers in the Party leadership has increased to such an extent 
that Suslov preferred to retract his former statements. 


In 1936, when Stalin announced that basically socialism had already been 
built in the Soviet Union, the question of the transition from socialism to Com- 
munism arose. From approximately 1946 on this question was subjected to 
serious discussion in the higher circles of the Party leadership and it can be sub- 
stantiated by documentation that some elements consider the transition a matter 
of the near future. For instance, in 1948 one of the brightest of the Soviet ide- 
ologists, A. Leontev, published an article in Bolshevik in which he stated: 


Now the highest phase of Communism is not such a remote prospect, whose 
distance in time cannot be calculated. On the contrary, for Soviet society ... the 
highest phase of Communism is a real goal, toward which it is advancing under the 
leadership of the all-conquering Lenin-Stalin party.® 


The most important stage in this development was the publication of Stalin’s 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, which contained definite instructions 
on what had to be done to realize this transition to Communism. Stalin’s program 
is essentially the nationalization of kolkhozes and replacement of normal trade 
by barter. This program is against the interests of the managers and also of the 
majority of the population, particularly the peasantry. First, nationalization of 
the kolkhozes would give the state the right to handle all agricultural produce, 
including the surpluses which at the moment are at the disposal of the kolkhozes. 
Second, the transition to Communism, that is to the introduction of the principle 
of “To each according to his needs,” would mean that all the people now re- 
ceiving on the basis of “To each according to his labor” more than they actually 
need would lose a large part of their income. It goes without saying that the 
principle of “need” does not mean that certain individuals would have the right 
to receive as much as they wanted, but only that there would be a graduated 
system of rationing, the size of the rations being regulated by the government. 
Finally, the transition to Communism, which is bound up with the abolition of 
a monetary economy and the rejection of the law of value, would complicate the 
administration of the economy and therefore would be against the interests of 
all those running it. . 


On the other hand, it is clear who would gain from this transition. The 
introduction of the principle of “needs” is in the interest of all those elements 
which cannot express the results of their labor in concrete terms. These are 
mainly the Party officials. 


8 Bolshevik, 1948, No. 4, p. 52. 
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Even after Stalin’s death attempts were made to force the pace of the tran- 
sition to Communism. The most striking example of developments in this respect 
was the Molotov “confession” toward the end of 1955. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister was obliged to publish an open letter in which he admitted that he had 
been wrong in a speech made on February 8, 1955 when he said that in the USSR 
only the basis of socialism had been built, whereas, in fact, socialism had been 
built. 


The political significance of Molotov’s confession was that until it was said 
officially what stage in the development of socialism the Soviet Union was passing 
through, the question of a transition did not arise. The moment it was officially 
announced that socialism had been achieved the question of the need for the 
transition to Communism arose of itself. 


At the Twentieth Party Congress the whole question was raised again. In 
Khrushchev’s report and the resolution passed by the Congress it was stated that 
the “Party” had acted correctly in clarifying the position with regard to the stage 
in the development of socialism in the USSR. Khrushchev stated: 


Among us there are workers who have interpreted the thesis of the gradual 
transition from socialism to Communism as an exhortation for an immediate reali- 
zation at the present stage of the principles of a Communist society. Certain hot 
heads have decided that the building of socialism has already been completely 
finished and have begun to compile a detailed schedule for the transition to Com- 
munism... Unfounded proposals have been advanced on the need to force the 
replacement of Soviet trade with direct barter... “Wise men” have appeared who 
have begun to set off light industry against heavy industry . . . 


It is understandable that the Party . . . has corrected the schemers and dreamers, 
who, cut off from reality, have introduced a harmful confusion into the basic ques- 
tions of the socialist economy.® 


Among these dreamers and schemers are Stalin, who demanded that mon- 
etary trade be replaced by barter, Shepilov, who is one of the initiators of the idea 
of stepping up the transition to Communism and Khrushchev, who put forward 
the program for creating agricultural cities and sovkhozes on the virgin lands. 


The question then arises as to why the more moderate elements spoke up at 
the Congress and, indeed, for the time being at least carried a number of points. 
At the moment there is no one-man dictator in the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
each member of the collective leadership has not only his own views on each 
particular question but also his own followers at all levels of the Party, state and 
economic hierarchy. Clearly, under these circumstances the followers of indi- 
vidual members of the Presidium have the right and the opportunity to struggle, 
say, for a mandate to the Party Congress. It seems that the results of the elections 
of delegates for the Congress did not turn out exactly as Khrushchev and the 
other exponents of the radical line had expected. There is no point in trying to 
guess whether this group is in the minority or has a small majority because no 


® Izvestia, February 15, 1956. 
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information is available. But on the basis of the results of the Congress one may 
say that the moderates were strong enough to postpone the realization of the 
Stalin program, at least until the next congress. 


Another question arising is whether it is not a sign that the Soviet system 
is being liberalized or even democratized, since at the moment a more or less 
open conflict of ideas is taking place in the upper echelons, with both victors 
and vanquished, who hope to reverse the situation in the next round. Actually, 
there are no real foundations for talking about either possibility for the simple 
reason that the USSR has a one-party system. Moreover, the ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism remains the basis of the government’s policy and the masses still have 
no chance of exerting a direct influence on the government. In effect, the bone 
of contention is whether decisions should be made by a single person or whether 
they should be made by the whole of the Party leadership, that is, by the seventeen 
members and candidate members of the Party Presidium or even the 133 members 
of the new Central Committee. 


However much the Soviet Union remains what it has been, it would be in- 
correct to underestimate the importance of recent events. The struggle going 
on is a matter of life and death. If, eventually, a one-man dictatorship is set up 
again it will go ill with the advocates of a collective leadership. If the radical 
elements gain the upper hand many of their comrades at present occupying high 
positions will lose them, and perhaps even their lives. 


On the other hand, the continuance of the present policy is no less dangerous 
from the point of view of the Party leadership. The fulfillment of the moderate 
element’s basic demands would undoubtedly have definite consequences. The 
first would be a process of decentralization. If there is no acknowledged leader 
an ever-increasing number of people will strive to exert an influence on the 
government’s decisions. The leadership will therefore find it more and more 
difficult to squeeze out of the population the resources needed for realizing the 
grandiose plans for building Communism. 


A second trend would be parallel. If concrete economic problems are resolved 
not by the will of one man but by a majority vote, and if the law of value and the 
principle of profitability became the economic criteria, sooner or later the whole 
economic system would have to be revised and the question of private enterprise 
faced. Because this would mean the end of the Communist dictatorship, it clearly 
could never be allowed. In view of these two circumstances, there is every proba- 
bility of new, ever-occurring clashes. This is borne out by the relations between 
the different social forces and by the fact that there is already a conflict over the 
realization of the Stalin program. 

As far as “tactical” conflicts are concerned, the counterattacks of the radical 
elements in the Party began immediately after the Congress. As was only to be 
expected, the rank and file members utilized the attacks made by their leaders on 
Stalin to begin criticizing policy in general. On April 5, 1956 an editorial appeared 
in Pravda designed to put a stop to this: 
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One cannot pass over such cases, when certain corrupt elements attempt to use 
criticism and self-criticism for every kind of slanderous fabrication and anti-Party 
statement ... At a meeting of the Moscow Statistical Administration L. Yaroshenko 
made provocative anti-Party assertions. Such statements are, in essence, a rehash 
of someone else’s words . . . Certain corrupt elements are trying, under the guise of 
condemning the cult of the individual, to cast doubt on the correctness of our 
Party’s policy. The whole course of the historical development of the Soviet nation 
... completely eradicates such attempts... 


In this case it is noteworthy that the victim is almost certainly the same 
Yaroshenko who was attacked by Stalin for propounding the theory that “Com- 
munism is the highest scientific organization of productive forces in communal 
production,”!° thereby questioning the very basis of Communism: the pre- 
eminence of politics over economics. 

It is impossible to prophesy how the struggle will finish. But it may be said 
with justification that we are witnessing a crisis in the Soviet Union, not merely 
the process of liberalizing the system. Before the issue is decided there will be 
considerable struggle. For that reason it would be folly to talk of a movement 
in any particular direction or of a change in the situation. 

One aspect of the intra-Party developments touches on Soviet foreign policy. 
Many Western observers see in the purely Party matter of liberalization a hope 
that the Soviet leaders will be more friendly toward the West. This interpretation 
contradicts both the experience of history and the facts of Soviet policy. Dictator- 
ships, when faced with domestic disturbances, frequently seek a solution in 
adventures on the foreign political scene. This has been confirmed by the Soviet 
dictatorship. At the Twentieth Party Congress the question of world Communist 
revolution received more attention than at any other congress since Stalin came 
to power, 


© Bolshevik, 1952, No. 18, p. 35. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The Social Composition of the Twentieth Party Congress 


Even though the Twentieth Party Congress yielded numerous surprises, not 
least of which was the unexpected revelation of statistical information, the Party 
leaders clearly considered it still unadvisable to more than outline the professional 
make-up of the Soviet Communist Party or the length of service of its members. 
Nor were any data on the national composition of the Party released. The chair- 
man of the Mandate Commission of the Twentieth Congress, A. B. Aristov, 
a secretary of the Central Committee, gave only figures for the numerical increase 
in the Party’s ranks and details of educational qualifications, together with some 
sketchy information on professions.! He stated that in January 1956 the Commu- 
nist Party comprised 7,215,505 persons, made up of 6,795,896 members and 
419,609 candidate members. This is a total increase of 333,360 since the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress in 1952. 

Aristov put the number of local Party organizations at more than 350,000. Of 
these 43,061 are in industry and 80,015 on kolkhozes. However, this does not 
give any indication of the number of Party members in these economic sectors 
since local organizations may consist, according to Party regulations, of between 
3 and more than 3,000 persons. Aristov’s figures show that on more than 6,000 
kolkhozes these primary echelons average between 26 and 1oo Communists, 
on 10,850 kolkhozes the average is between 3 and 5, while on 7,356 kolkhozes 
there are no local organizations at all. 

The number of local organizations in the Soviet Army is not known, but the 
number of military delegates at the Congress has been established at 116.* This 
means that there must be 580,000 Communists in the Soviet Army, since one 
delegate is elected for every 5,000 Communists. Assuming that the Army consists 
of about 4,000,000 men, about 15% must be in the Party. If the strength of the 
Army is less, this figure may be as high as 20 to 22%. Of the 640,000 men released 
toward the end of 1955 approximately 145,000 were Communists, that is roughly 
22%, It is almost certain that the majority of these Communists are officers and 
long-term sergeants. 

Figures for the professional make-up and social standing of Communists 
can be given only approximately, since no direct information has been given 
other than details of educational qualifications. These are as follows: 


With a Higher or Incompleted Higher Education ..... 1,058,240* 14.7% 
With a Secondary Education ..........2+26-. 1,593,505 22.2% 
With an Incompleted Secondary Education. ....... 2,127,862 29.7% 


With an Elementary or Incompleted Elementary Education . 2,435,898 33.4% 
*) Of these 801,384 completed their courses. 


1 Pravda, February 17, 1956. 


2 Bulletin, April, 1956, p. 3 et seq. 
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Although it is only to be expected that there are rank and file workers and 
kolkhozniks in the 33.4% with little or no education the percentage of the 
working class and peasantry in the Party is extremely low. The number of workers 
and kolkhozniks entering the Party ranks is small, while those that do enter soon 
cease to be workers and kolkhozniks. 


Aristov’s report showed that the Party continued to grow after the Nine- 
teenth Congress, mainly because more officials were enrolled. Whereas at the 
time of the Nineteenth Congress the percentage of Communists with a higher 
education was 11.8%, by the Twentieth it had reached 14.7%. Also, while the 
proportion of the urban and rural proletariat in the Party ranks tends to fall 
steadily, there has been an enormous increase in the representation of the technical 
bureaucracy. Thus, in January 1956 there were 1,877,773 specialists with a 
higher or technical secondary education in the Party. It is well to remember that 
these are not ordinary specialists in the Western sense but rather specialist- 
officials, the so-called commanders of production. 


The general aims of Stalin and his followers to create a party of higher and 
secondary bureaucrats rather than a party of the working class have left traces 
that can be seen clearly in the Party’s present social make-up. It was only after 
Stalin’s death that the collective leadership remembered, as it were, that it was 
acting in the name of the workers and peasants and that measures had to be taken 
to restore the balance. Suslov, a secretary of the Central Committee, boasted that 
during the past two years the proportion of workers and peasants in the Party 
had increased over the previous year. But at the same time he stated that in many 
Party organizations this proportion was very small compared with the total 
number enrolled. For example, in Novo-Sibirsk Oblast the percentage of workers 
enrolled in the Party in 1955 was only 32.2, while in Stalingrad Oblast the pro- 
portion of kolkhozniks among new Party members on the kolkhozes was as 
low as 11.4%. Suslov admitted that this state of affairs also applied to other 
Party organizations*. Khrushchev also turned his attention to this question. In 
his report he demanded that the Party accept more of the “progressive representa- 
tives of the workers, kolkhozniks and the intelligentsia.” However, in the reso- 
lution passed by the Congress Khrushchev omitted the reference to the intelli- 
gentsia, indicating that he was satisfied on that score. However, the mere fact 
that the issue was raised is another indirect confirmation of what has long been 
accepted as probable: that the Soviet Communist Party has ceased to be a party 
of workers and peasants. Naturally, the collective leadership could easily take a 
leaf out of Stalin’s book and enroll into the Party whole shops and factories, as 
the former leader did in order to mask the establishment of his personal dictator- 
ship immediately prior to the Sixteenth Party Congress, in 1930. 


Full details of the social make-up of the delegates attending the Twentieth 
Congress were not published by the Central Committee. Piecemeal information 
provided by the Mandate Commission shows that 1,355 delegates with a deciding 


8 Pravda, February 17, 1956. 


vote were present. Of these 506 were Party officials, 177 government officials, 
12 trade union representatives and 8 Komsomol officials. There were 2.7 times 
more workers’ delegates and twice as many kolkhozniks at the Congress than 
there had been at the Nineteenth. These figures are of little significance however, 
: since the number at the Nineteenth Congress has never been released. Moreover, 
al there is little doubt that, had the situation been more or less acceptable from the 
eh point of view of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” absolute figures would 
. have been announced at the Congress. The wary Stalinists preferred to limit their 
references to comparisons with a virtually unknown quantity, :'though the very 
mention of workers and kolkhozniks was something of a rarity, since, from the 
Eighteenth Congress in 1939, there had been no reference to them at all. However, 
it should be pointed out that the workers and kolkhozniks in question are not 
si. from the rank and file of their fellows. They are mainly foremen of factories and 
kolkhoz chairmen. 

m The line taken by Khrushchev became quite clear at the Twentieth Congress. 
ba Of the total of 1,355 delegates, about 500, or 37%, were persons who had been 
| promoted to the leading Party ranks since Stalin’s death. 

5 The representation of the higher bureaucracy at the Congress is constituted 
by the 703 Party, government, trade union and Komsomol delegates mentioned 
earlier. Thus, 52° are members of this higher bureaucracy, which therefore has 
an absolute majority. The question then arises as to the social composition of the 
. remaining 652 delegates. The Mandate Commission gives a somewhat veiled 

i answer. The Commission’s report states that 438 delegates were “directly occupied 

f in production.” Of these, 251 were in industry and transport and 187 in agri- 
i culture. However, care must again be taken with regard to the term “directly 
eh occupied in production.” It does not mean that these delegates were the laboring 
wal element in industry and on the kolkhozes, for they were mentioned separately. 
They were directors of trusts, factories, works and mines, highway administration 
officials and directors of sovkhozes and MTS. They represent 32% of the total 
number of delegates and probably include the small percentage of factory foremen 
and kolkhoz chairmen already mentioned. Thus, in all, the higher Party and 


. administrative bureaucracy, together with the intermediate-level economic 
“l bureaucracy comprises 1,141 delegates, or 84%, Of the remaining 214, the 
ay military group, all officers, comprise 116, while the other 98 are the group 
° mentioned in the report of the Mandate Commission of the Nineteenth Congress 
% but of which not a word was spoken at the Twentieth: the group of Party 
i ideological leaders, on whose behalf Pankratova spoke at the Congress. 
The Party make-up, on the basis of the length of membership, is as follows: 
Joined Party Before 1917. ....... 1.6% (22 persons) 
cA Joined Party Between 1917 and 1920. . . 4.5% (60 persons) 
4 Joined Party Between 1921 and 1931. . . 24.9% 
. Joined Party Between 1931 and 1940. . . 34.0% 
Joined Party Between 1941 and 1945. . . 21.6% 
Joined Party Since 1946 ... 13.4% 
fei Thus, 69% of the delegates joined the Party ranks after the establishment 


of Stalin’s one-man dictatorship. The extremely small percentage of the older 
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members left, 6,1%, is a good guide to the extent of the terrorist measures 
carried out by Stalin in his liquidation of the Leninist party. This has been borne 
out by Khrushchev in his recent “secret speech.” 


However, even Khrushchev has not released, at least to date, comprehen- 
sive particulars of the Party’s members. To do so would be to reveal the full 
extent of the purges carried out by Stalin, Yezhov and Malenkov. 

Alexander Uralov 


“«... but some are more equal than others”’ 


Although officially the Twentieth Party Congress was held on a collective 
leadership basis, in fact there is no doubt that it was largely a one-man affair. Khrush- 
chev opened the Congress, gave the political report and finally wound up the 
proceedings. Even Stalin had run things a little differently: one member of the 
Politburo used to open the meetings, Stalin himself gave a report and another 
member of the Politburo closed the session. Moreover, the “protocol of applause” 
drawn up by the former leader was punctiliously observed. 


The whole question of applause in the Soviet Union, although a small matter, 
is by no means a triviality and its significance should not be overlooked. Whereas 
in the free world the extent of the acclamation is determined by the success of the 
orator and his art or the popularity of his idea, in the Soviet Union Party protocol 
has established set forms even for what should be a spontaneous gesture. This 
protocol does not so much reflect what goes on at the meetings but rather establishes 
the place of the speaker in the Party’s legislative body or reflects the importance of 
the idea he is expressing. This protocol sets down in fine detail a phenomenon that 
would be indistinguishable to the uninitiated listener. 


What, for example, is the difference between “stormy applause,” “continued 
applause” and “unceasing applause,” and when does applause become an ovation? 
The boundaries between the different categories are established by the doyen of 
protocol of the Central Committee, while the amount and duration of the applause 
is regulated by the Presidium, inasmuch as the body of the hall takes its cue from 
the way the Presidium applaudes. The whole process is carefully taken down in the 
shorthand accounts and duly printed. 


The receptions received by the chief speakers at the recent Congress are a good 
example of the way that this protocol works in practice. The eleven speakers were 
applauded as follows: 


Only Khrushchev received “stormy, continued applause, becoming an ovation. 
All stand.” 


Bulganin did not have an ovation, but received “continued, long-lasting 
applause. All stand.” ' 
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Mikoyan, probably because of the anti-Stalin nature of his report, even topped 
Bulganin in the acclamation he received: “Stormy, long-lasting applause.” However, 
the hall did not rise to him. 

Molotov, Malenkov, Voroshilov and Suslov all received “stormy, continued 
applause.” 

Kaganovich and Pervukhin received “stormy applause.” 

Kirichenko received “continued applause.” 

Saburov received only “applause.” 

In this fashion the Central Committee has reserved the carefully graded scale 
on which the genuine equals in the Party hierarchy can be discovered, as well as 
the relative position on the Party ladder. There is no doubt that at the moment 
Khrushchev is the primus inter pares. A. U. 


Culture 
Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky 


The second place in the hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church in the 
Soviet Union is occupied by Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky, who is immediately 
subordinate to Patriarch Aleksy. Nikolai Krutitsky in effect controls all the non- 
clerical policy of the Moscow Patriarchate, and perhaps its internal affairs as well. 
The personality of the Metropolitan is the key to the path now being followed 
by the patriarchate, and his character is reflected in the general policy of the 
Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union. His biography may be outlined on the 
basis of details given in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, although certain 
facts can be added which quite naturally were not included in the official bio- 
graphy." 

Metropolitan Nikolai comes from an old family of priests of Belorussian 
origin in Kovno. He was born Boris Dorofeevich Yarushevich on January 13, 
1892. He completed his high school education in St. Petersburg, where his father, 
a priest, taught religion at the Kseninsky Institute. At the age of 17 Boris became 
a student at the Faculty of Physics and Mathematics at St. Petersburg University. 
In 1910, however, he gave up his lay studies and entered the St. Petersburg 
Theological Academy. In the competitive examinations he took the first place in 
the written and oral divisions and four years later, in the final examinations, he 
was also placed first. He remained there to prepare for a professorship in the 
chair of canon law. On October 23, 1914 he quite unexpectedly became a monk, 
taking the name of Nikolai. On the following day he was made a monastic 
deacon and on the next a priest. 

He did not live his monastic life in isolation. He was never a regular member 
of a monastery and he therefore knows nothing of a monk’s life in his community. 
After becoming a priest he soon left for the war front, at first accompanying a 
medical train and later as the chaplain of the Finland Regiment Bodyguard. In 


1 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, Moscow, No. 4, 1952, pp. 9—21 and No. 12, 1954. pp. 18—21. 
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the following year he left the front for reasons of health and returned to Petrograd, 
where he worked on his master’s thesis while teaching liturgy and homilectics in 
a local seminary. In 1917 Nikolai defended his thesis and in the following year 
was appointed senior priest at the Petropavlovsky Cathedral in Petrograd. Then 
Nikolai became vicegerent of the Alexander Nevsky Monastery in Petrograd. 
In 1919 he was elevated to the rank of archimandrite. On March 25, 1922, at the 
age of 30 years and under the Soviets, he was made Archbishop of Peterhof, vicar 
of the Petrograd Metropolitan. Thus the career of the young bishop promised to 
be outstanding. 


However, in the year he was made bishop he was arrested by the Bolsheviks, 
a fact which is not mentioned in his official biography. He was exiled from Peter- 
hof but returned in 1924. In view of the fact that the 1920’s were years of great 
religious persecution in the USSR, it is not surprising that he was arrested, but 
it was most unusual for an exiled bishop to return to the place where he had been 
before. This was not normally possible, since the Soviet authorities did not 
permit bishops who had been exiled to come back to the towns where their 
bishop’s seats had been. 


Details of Nikolai’s life after his arrest are fragmentary, although some are 
given by W. Alexeev.? The latter is of the opinion that these years made a very 
strong impression on Bishop Nikolai’s character, and, one may assume, started him 
thinking about the possibilities of “coexistence” with the Soviet system in the 
future. 


In 1927 his concept of coexistence found expression in the fact that he com- 
pletely supported Metropolitan Sergy in the latter’s famous Declaration, thus 
taking up a decidedly contrary position to that of his own superior, Metropolitan 
Iosif of Petrograd. In the ensuing period, when church life stagnated and the 
Bolsheviks destroyed all of Metropolitan Sergy’s opponents, Bishop Nikolai 
pursued a wait-and-see policy. Nikolai’s position in the Moscow Patriarchy at 
this time was still insignificant. During this period Sergy’s right-hand man was 
also called Sergy. He later became exarch in the Baltic countries and died during 
World War II. In 1935 Nikolai was made archbishop, but, like all the other 
bishops who remained free continued to have little to do. 


His real activities began only at the start of World War II, when the Soviet 
government seized eastern Poland in 1939. At that time, the Moscow Patri- 
archate sent Archbishop Nikolai out to establish “order”. Nikolai coped admi- 
rably, from the Soviet viewpoint, with this, his first responsible task. He was 
able to put into practice his own ideas on “coexistence” with the autorities and, 
undoubtedly, attracted the attention not only of Metropolitan Sergy but also of 
the appropriate organs of the Soviet government. Nikolai’s principal task in 
eastern Poland was to subordinate to the Moscow Patriarchate the numerous 
Orthodox parishes which unti) then had formed the several bishoprics of the 
Autocephalic Polish Orthodox Church. This church, and in particular its Ukrainian 


2 Wassily Alexeev, Russian Orthodox Bishops in the Soviet Union, 1941—1953, New York, 1954, p. 105. 
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members, had strong nationalist tendencies, which became clear in the very 
first years after the Soviets seized the region. Thus, Nikolai had to contend both 
with the desire of many priests to remain faithful to the Polish Orthodox 
Church and with attempts in certain circles to reestablish the Autocephalic 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, which arose in the Ukraine in 1921. The spiritual 
leader of the latter was Bishop Polikarp, who did all he could to frustrate 
Nikolai’s mission. The official biography does not usually mention this period in 
Krutitsky’s activities, but the October 1955 issue of the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate does print a description of these years. 


The administrative and oratorical capabilities of Nikolai, together with his 
diplomatic talents and experience gained in Galicia were recognized by the 
Moscow Patriarchate. In March 1941 he was elevated to the rank of Metropolitan 
and appointed to the Kiev and Galich See as Exarch of the Ukraine. He was in 
this position when the Soviet-German war began. The rapid German advance 
forced him to leave for Moscow, where he soon became the right-hand man of 
Metropolitan (later Patriarch) Sergy. This was possible because the other 
Sergy, who was exarch of the Baltic countries, was in German-occupied territory, 
and the Leningrad Metropolitan Aleksy, the present patriarch, was then in the 
city of Leningrad, which was surrounded by the Germans. 


Evidently Nikolai’s links with the Soviet government had by this time 
become so firm that when the aged Metropolitan Sergy was taken from Moscow 
to Ulyanovsk, Nikolai remained in the capital and in effect controlled all the 
affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate. On November 2, 1942, a decree of the 
Supreme Soviet formed the “Extraordinary State Commission for Establishing 
and Investigating the Crimes of the German-Fascist Invaders and Their Accom- 
plices.”” Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky was appointed a member of this com- 
mission. This was a very important event, for it was the first time in Soviet 
history that a member of the clergy was appointed to a state post. Of even greater 
importance, however, was the fact that from this time onwards Nikolai’s personal 
speeches and writings and those he compiled in the name of the Orthodox 
Church were completely in harmony with the aims of Communist propaganda. 
After his appointment to the Commission, the second and current period in his 
life and activities began. 


After the death of Patriarch Sergy and the election of Aleksy in his stead 
Nikolai occupied the second place in the top hierarchy of the Moscow Patri- 
archate. At present he officially holds the following positions: As Metropolitan 
Krutitsky he is the vicar of the Patriarch in managing the Moscow bishopric and 
is the effective head; he is a permanent member of the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. At the same time he heads the publishing section of the 
Patriarchate and thus has complete control over the Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archate and all books published by the Patriarchate. Perhaps his most important 
function, however, is the management of the Patriarchate’s external affairs. This 
enables him to speak in the Soviet Union and abroad in the name of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. It should be added that outside his church activities, but to a 
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large extent because of them, he plays an important role in the “supporters of 
peace” movement. 

Reflecting the two periods in his life, Nikolai’s contemporary activities also 
show two different aspects. While in matters concerning the external affairs of the 
Patriarchate, and particularly in his speeches at various Soviet-sponsored peace 
congresses, one encounters the able diplomat and talented demagogue, in internal 
church matters, especially in his sermons, the genuine Orthodox pastor emerges, 
who speaks to his flock in words of Christian love and preaches loyalty to the 
church. 

His sermons are so unlike his speeches at peace congresses, which are full 
of maliciousness and slander, that it is difficult to believe that the same man 
is talking in both cases. For lack of space, examples from his sermons cannot be 
cited here. His political speeches, however, can be judged from short extracts. 
For example, at the All-Union Conference of the Supporters of Peace in Moscow 
on August 26, 1949, Nikolai said: 


The greedy tentacles of the transoceanic octopus are trying to encircle the whole 
globe. Capitalist America, that violent fornicatrix of a resurrected Babylon, has 
set up a world-wide trading place and is attempting to entice nations, by pushing 
them towards war. However, the common people in all countries withdraw their 
glance with loathing from shameless nakedness... The transoceanic sirens sing 
of “freedom.” But only a person with a troubled conscience and clouded reason 
is capable of speaking of the existence of freedom in a country where people are 
lynched, where children are abducted, where tear-gas bombs are thrown at workers 
(the people who build the prosperity of the country), where grain is burned before 
the eyes of the starving, where those who try to give back to the word “freedom” 
its true meaning are cast into prison, where gold is coined to bribe accomplices 
abroad and where guns are cast to bathe in blood the peaceful valleys of Greece, 
China, Indonesia and Vietnam. Freedom to plunder, to ravish and kill—that is their 
“freedom”. From the camp of the “democrats” there blows the smell of burning 
after a fire, the stink of corpses in decay and the panic-stricken terror of the criminal 
caught. These people have lost both their consciences and their reason.’ 


Speaking at the second World Congress of the Supporters of Peace, held in 
Warsaw from November 16 to 22, 1950, Nikolai said: 


Can one listen calmly to the accounts of eye-witnesses about what is happening 
in Korea, about the scaffolds, shootings, fearful tortures, used not only on pris- 
oners but even on the peaceful population, on children, old men, women, sick 
persons, about the thousands of bombs dropped on hospitals, refuges and schools, 
on the fiery lava which pours down from airplanes and burns up towns, villages, 
arable land and people? 


Three months later, at the first session of the World Peace Council in Berlin, 

he stated: 
The men across the ocean breath nothing but hatred, feed on hatred alone and 
vomit hatred only ... It is a great blasphemy, from the Christian viewpoint, that 


3 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, No. 9, 1949, pp. 12—17. 
* Metropolitan Nikolai, S/ova i rechi (Pronouncements and Speeches), Vol. III, published by the 
Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow, 1954, p. 249. 
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these people call themselves Christians. It is difficult to comprehend with reason 
and in conscience how all these Trumans, Achesons and Dulleses, when they return 
home from their offices, where they have just been bending over maps of future 
devastation and murders, can put on black frock-coats and read the Bible in their 
family circles.® 


In his church sermons he speaks of the love of Christ and in his political 
speeches he preaches diabolical hate. In the first case he is speaking as the “good 
pastor,” and in the second as a fomenter of hatred, a slanderer and defamer of 
all who do not share the views of the Soviet authorities. The reason for this 
duplicity is linked with the fact that the Russian Orthodox Church participates so 
actively in furthering the propaganda aims of the Soviets. In his activities as a 
pastor Nikolai acts as a very well-educated theologian, who in his personal life 
tries to be an irreproachable archbishop. In the Soviet Union he is frequently called 
the modern Chrysostom. Although this is an exaggeration it is nevertheless an 
indication of his talents as an orator. For an Orthodox archbishop, however, this 
is not so important as his personal spiritual life, his personal path to salvation, 
which are incompatible with his duplicity. 

However, considering his actions and pronouncements as archbishop one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that his policy of “‘coexistence” is the result of a well 
thought-out decision. It is possible that Nikolai, like the Moscow Metropolitan 
Sergy in 1927, was guided in his choice of coexistence by the good of the church. 
Sergy was without personal ambitions, and it is likely that for Nikolai careerism 
was at first a factor of secondary significance only. However, once on the slippery 
path of “coexistence” both were bound to end up in the present position of 
complete servility to the Communist authorities. Patriarch Sergy’s death released 
him from further acting against his conscience, but Nikolai continued to go 
down the slippery slope. There is no way back for Nikolai. He could not retrace 
his steps and refuse to participate any longer in the peace movement, for example. 
Nor can he abandon the thesis that the church is free in the Soviet Union, a 
thesis first outlined by Metropolitan Sergy. 


However, even if the basic factors in the present attitudes and activities of the 
Moscow Patriarchate were planned out even before the practical implementation 
of coexistence began, and if changes in the present church policy are beyond his 
power, the activation of individual aspects of this policy depends on him entirely. 
In fact, in many cases he acts on his own initiative. The slippery path frequently 
puts him in very difficult situations, which could be catastrophic for him if it 
were not for the fact that not a single member of the clergy in the USSR would 
dare to object to his policies. For example Metropolitan Nikolai often explains 
the significance of the word “peace” from the Christian viewpoint. He usually 
cites in his speeches texts from the Gospels which illustrate Christ’s preaching of 
peace among nations. However, every believer knows that Christ did not preach 
peace only in the sense attributed to the word by Nikolai. The Metropolitan does 
not use the text “I came not to bring peace, but the sword,” presumably because 


5 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 3, 1951, p. 16. 
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it would refute his frequent declarations on peace with the Communists at any 
price, even that of capitulation and betrayal of the freedom of Western Christians. 

Many illustrations could be found in Nikolai’s assertions which are evidence 
that in his propagandistic statements he departs from the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings. His sermons, however, contain nothing of this sort, but are in keeping 
with the spirit of Christ and are based on the Gospels and the teachings of the 
fathers of the church. 

Professor A. Kartashov defines the present leaders of the Moscow Patriarchate 
as having fallen away from the church under the pressure of persecution. The 
author of the present article feels that it would be difficult to find a more accurate 
definition. In the early years of Christianity those who relapsed by agreeing to 
make sacrifices to idols, for example, often did so from fear of sufferings, but 
not because they had ceased to believe in Christ. Similarly, the present leaders of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, in particular Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky, although 
believing perhaps in Christ and His Church, even continuing to serve it, are 
nevertheless “falling away from the Body of Christ” from faint-heartedness, 
lacking in their souls the adamant qualities which Patriarch Tikhon showed 
during the Revolution. However, while in ancient times, during the terrible 
persecutions, only rejection of Christ was necessary, under Communism all those 
who have entered upon the path of coexistence are required not so much to reject 
Christ externally as to make His teachings serve the aims of Communist propa- 
ganda. This type of persecution is of course much more difficult to bear than that 
during the first centuries of Christianity. Those who have fallen find it much 
harder to find the necessary courage and strength of faith to retrace their steps. 
Evidently the present hierarchy of the Moscow Patriarchate, including Nikolai, 
lack this courage and faith. Spiritual fortitude is not achieved by a brilliant 
education, such as Nikolai has had, but by personal endeavor of the type with 
which monks are familiar from the discipline of the cloisters. This part of a 
monk’s life, however, was not shared by Nikolai. The unbreakable rule of spir- 
itual activity and of spiritual perfection is that one’s spiritual path must begin with 
obedience. Metropolitan Nikolai never passed through this stage and today it is 
apparent that as he embarked on his path of coexistence, pride, vanity and self- 
advertisement grew in him apace. From the spiritual viewpoint these are weighty 
indications that he chose the wrong path. 

What we have said about the personality of Metropolitan Nikolai is also true 
of the other members of the hierarchy in the Moscow Patriarchate, although 
these features perhaps emerge more clearly in Nikolai. 

In summing up, it may be said that the key to the personality of Nikolai is 
to be found in the fact that he, while observing the letter of the Law, has sinned 
against the spirit of the Christian Church and that he, in his continuing stubborn- 
ness, persistently tries to camouflage with the letter his departure from its spirit. 
His brilliant erudition as well as his oratorical, administrative and diplomatic 
talents are simply the outer garments which deceive many and hide his spiritual 
poverty — and perhaps also the inner tragedy of Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky. 

N. Grigorev 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA. No. 4, 1956. 

In the present political situation it is almost as if the collective leadership had 
conjured up a spirit which it will be unable to exorcise later. Very similar to such 
conjurations and equally fraught with consequences are the insistent assertions 
that one person can never manage the state and that salvation lies only in collective 
leadership built on the principles of inner-Party democracy. The struggle against 
the personality cult is of course closely linked with these principles. 

It is worthwile repeating here the main stages in the new campaign. At first 
there were abstract hints that the personality cult was harmful. At that time the 
question was almost philosophical in character. It was pointed out that the per- 
sonality cult arose as a result of idealistic views having nothing in common with 
Marxism-Leninism. Later, at the Twentieth Congress, there was sharper and 
more definite criticism of the cult. It became clear that Stalin and his dictatorship 
were being attacked. Soon after the Congress the criticism became even harsher. 

Kommunist, which in Stalin’s time had the right to proclaim first any new line, 
is now belatedly repeating what has already been said. In the editorial article of 
the issue of Kommunist under review, Stalin’s name is for the first time directly 
mentioned in this connection: 

Of enormous significance in the further strengthening of the ranks of the Party, 
in raising its fighting-efficiency, is the reestablishment by the Central Committee 
of the norms of Party life and the principles of Party control worked out by Lenin 
but frequently violated before the Twentieth Party Congress. These violations are 
directly linked with the personality cult, widespread in theory and practice but 
foreign to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, or, specifically, with the cult of J.V. Stalin. 
The main point, however, is that the principles of collective leadership are 

now being propagated among the Party masses as something which will ensure 
the rapid development of all branches of economic and political life. The aim 
of the editorial is to prove the advantages of collective leadership, linking it 
with Lenin’s directives. According to the editors of Kommunist the collective 
leadership bases its work on the “unshakeable principles” of Marxism-Leninism. 
The Twentieth Party Congress is presented as a triumph for the collective will 
and the collective mind: 

The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party was a great example 
of collective work. The deep discussion, full of the spirit of Leninist implacability 
towards shortcomings, of the report of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, of the projected Directives on the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Devel- 
opment of the National Economy, the reestablishment of the healthy Leninist 
practice of taking detailed decisions on questions under discussion, decisions which 
embody the collective mind of the Party—all of these features are exceptionally 
important for the Party to carry out its leading role in Soviet society, for educating 
trained personnel in the spirit of collectivity. 
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Such verbose assertions on the advantages of the principles of collective 
leadership are accompanied by indications that it is essential to conduct a struggle 
to strengthen the collective forms and methods of Party control in all sectors of 
political and economic life. 

But evidently the matter is not so simple. The author of the editorial is com- 
pelled to admit that “the incorrect practice of violating collectivity” which grew 
up Over many years is not so easy to eradicate. “In several Party organizations 
one can still note the habit of acting through methods which ignore the will of 
the Party masses and the organs of control elected by them.” At this point the 
author is giving us a glimpse of life within the Party. His statement indicates that 
a certain section of the Party is not in agreement with the new line, that it prefers 
the old methods to the new ones which the Central Committee is now recommend- 
ing. A further conclusion is that a section of the Party does not accept Khrushchev 
and the collective leadership. 

Confirmation of this is to be found in the examples given in the article. 
Apparently even such an important Party organ as the Central Committee of the 
Belorussian Communist Party has not changed its methods since Stalin’s time. 
In another case the First Secretary of the Kalinin Oblast Committee, Kiselev, is 
named as one who “has permitted serious mistakes in the management of the 
organization.” 

The editorial deals with several questions which are directly linked with the 
principles of collective leadership. Among those singled out is, for example, 
that of democratic centralism as a powerful method for activizing the Party 
masses and strengthening the unity of the Party. 

There are several other points of interest in the editorial, although perhaps 
the most interesting are the absence of unity in the Party and the failure of a 
certain section to accept the present leaders. 

Most of the remaining material in the issue under review is of little interest. 
Even the second article by Soviet economist E. Varga entitled “The Economy 
of Postwar Capitalism,” despite the abundance of figures and information 
quoted, is nothing more than the well-known Communist line: “The capitalist 
world is at present, in Marx’s terminology, in a state of overstrain, and is standing 
on the threshold of a new world economic crisis.” This thesis has frequently 
appeared in the pages of the Communist press, the intention being to counteract 
the psychological impact of economic progress in the free world by insisting that 
a crisis is not far off. 

Mention should also be made of D. Degtyar’s article ““The Development of the 
National Economy of India.” The author undoubtedly had the special task of 
representing India as a powerful land whose friendship meant great advantages. 

Almost as important as the editorial is a short final article in the issue by the 
deputy chief of the propaganda and agitation department of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, E. Lazebnik. His contribution is entitled 

“Against Monotony and Clichés in the Newspapers.” Close examination of this 
work soon shows the link between it and the editorial in this issue. 
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While lauding the principles of collective leadership and striving to advertise 
its advantages not only among the Party masses but also among the Soviet 
general public, the leaders were compelled to support their assertions with 
concrete measures. In passing it should be said that the problem of improving 
the Soviet Party press has never before been posed in such a blunt form. Of 
particular interest is the section in the article where the author, a leading Party 
worker, states: “It is particularly striking when this spirit of monotony is felt in 
the pages of newspapers, which should most of all seem fresh, new and original.” 
The sharp nature of the criticism is also the reason why the article was given to 
an author from the provinces, and not from Moscow. Otherwise the writer 
would have had to speak of the whole Soviet press (which in no way differs from 
the Ukrainian papers), whereas as it is only the newspapers in one republic come 
under fire. 

Since the collective leaders wish to transfer to a policy of “smiles” they would 
like the tone of the official Soviet press to change also, since otherwise there 
would be the paradoxical spectacle of the leaders smiling broadly and talking 
of a new stage of joyful and enthralling events, whereas the press would continue 
to be monotonous, bureaucratic and gray. The author states: “Stock phrases and 
triteness, which have become deep-rooted in newspapers, lower the effect of 
newspapers on the reader and thus increase the gap between themselves and 
real life.”” The Soviet propagandists are here at last forced to admit that readers 
have long since become bored with the time-worn stock phrases in journals and 
newspapers. Moreover, evidently because something is wrong in the training of 
journalists, it is also noted that even in such a large republic as the Ukraine it is 
difficult to find a journalist who is capable of writing a serious article on eco- 
nomics or of analyzing the activities of any complex industrial installation. 

The reason for this situation is also mentioned. Apparently the low standard 
of newspapers has been attributable to fear “lest anything unpleasant should 
happen,” an attitude which is especially marked in reviews of new books, plays 
and films. For example, the republic newspapers waited a long time before 
deciding to print reviews of A. Korneichuk’s play Wings. 

There was a good reason for Lazebnik to give this example. On the eve of 
World War II an unpleasant incident occurred in connection with this author. 
He had written a play entitled Jn the Steppes of the Ukraine, which received bad 
reviews in one republic newspaper and in one journal. When the reviews appeared 
Korneichuk carefully presented a copy of his play on which Stalin had written: 
“T have nothing to say about its artistic merits, but it is something we need.” 
Consequently the editor of the journal was removed, the editorial board received 
a severe reprimand and the reviewers were dismissed. Journalists did not forget 
this event and afterwards none wished to risk his career. The use of this example 
is evidence that the final article in Kommunist is closely linked with the attack on 
the personality cult to which the editorial is devoted. 

At the same time, however, the character of Lazebnik’s article is confirmation 


that the collective leaders are playing with fire. 
A, Gaev 
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Planovoe Khozyaistvo 


Organ of the State Planning Committee of the USSR 
Published every two months in Moscow. Nos. 5, 6, 1955 


Planovoe khozyaistvo is in the main a journal of applied economics. In keeping 
with its general nature, the last two issues of 1955 carried nine practical articles 
on industry and two on agriculture. Two additional articles are more theo- 
retically inclined, since they attempt generalizations of practical experience. Each 
issue contains an article on the planning aspects of a foreign economy plus a 
political editorial. 

P. Nikitin’s article in No. 5, entitled “Basic Problems of Soviet Machine 
Tool Construction,” is mainly critical of that branch of industry. The author bases 
his arguments on Bulganin’s speech at the July Plenum of the Central Committee. 
He emphasizes that machine tool construction is the basis of all machine con- 
struction, which, in its turn, is the heart of industry. Nikitin states that the USSR 
is at present producing over 200 times as many machine tools annually as in 1913. 
The value of output in this branch is more than six times the prewar level. The 
number of metal-cutting lathes available was more than two and one half times 
greater in 1955 than in 1940. Between 1951 and 1955 the industry is reported to 
have built 83 automatic production lines. 


However, Nikitin indicates that there are considerable shortcomings in Soviet 
machine tool construction. For example, the replacement of obsolete machine 
tools with new types “is still taking place on a comparatively small scale.” 
Industry has “produced obsolete machine tools and machines in large quantities,” 
which frequently “do not correspond to the modern standard of world tech- 
nology.” To improve the work of the machine tool construction industry the 
author suggests an increase in the output of (1) precision machine tools and 
mechanisms, (2) large semi-automatic units, and (3) automatic production lines, 


Nikitin considers that a special problem of the industry is the need for standard 
tools. He points out that at present only 50% of the demand for tools is satisfied 
by specialized enterprises, with the remainder being made by the plants using the 
tools, although this increases expenses considerably. The appeal is also made to 
raise the production of measuring instruments for machine tools, since the demand 
is still not being met. The author also criticizes the production processes, 
particularly casting, forging and stamping. 

He does not, however, mention that the reason for the enormous number of 
obsolete machine tools in Soviet industry is primarily the officially-approved 
theory that equipment should be used until it is worn out, not being replaced 


until it can produce nothing more. This theory clearly ignores the problems of 
costs and productivity. 

In the same issue E. Russakovsky has written on “Problems of the Develop- 
ment of Soviet Electric Energy Production,” also in a critical vein. The author 
points out that “an essential condition for increased economy is the replacement 
of obsolete equipment” at several Soviet electric power stations. He develops the 
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argument that large steam turbines with a capacity of 200,000—300,000 kilo- 
watts should be put into production. In heating and power plants he proposed 
that the transition be made from units with a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts to 
ones of 50,000 and even 100,000 kilowatts. The author is also in favor of increas- 
ing the voltage in electric power lines to 400,000 volts and of increasing the distan- 
ces of transmission to 800 kilometers and more. He considers that this increase 
would raise the economy of production. Unfortunately he gives no calculations 
to prove his theses although he states that he is in possession of such figures. 


In “Problems of the Complex Mechanization and Automation of Production” 
A. Vovk cites many examples from various fields of the Soviet economy illustrat- 
ing the underdevelopment of mechanization in production processes. Simultane- 
ously, the author underlines the possibilities of introducing not only simple or 
complex mechanization but even complete automation. Vovk does not conceal 
the fact that automation and even simple mechanization is lagging in the Soviet 
Union, but he is completely confident in the future. There is good reason for 
this optimism, for in the foremost capitalist countries automation is now becom- 
ing general after a long period of mechanization in production. The economically 
backward countries, including the Soviet Union, do not need to spend time and 
money on the gradual development of mechanization from the beginning but 
can profit from the experience of advanced countries, introducing first mechaniz- 
ation and, almost immediately afterwards, automation. This is undoubtedly having 
a great influence on the Soviet economy. Vovk does not, of course, mention this 
factor but it is obviously the hidden argument in his article. 


In an article entitled “Use More Fully Ferrous Metal Production Reserves,” 
V. Kurotchenko, P. Osada and G. Polupanov cite numerous figures which 
illustrate the possibility of raising the production of ferrous metals. Another 
article of similar content is V. Kalamkarov’s “Reserves for a Further Increase 
in the Production of the Petroleum Industry.” 

O. Arturov’s “The First Five-Year Plan of the Chinese People’s Republic” is 
not particularly original compared with previous articles on the subject, although 
the author is able to use Chinese sources. He gives well-known data on the 
Chinese Five-Year Plan. The author states that China will reach the Soviet 1932 
level of industrial output in 1967, although this figure should read 1957, that is, 
at the end of the Five-Year Plan, the mistake probably being due to a misprint. 


The “Notes” Section in No. 5 contains a study by L. Ignatev entitled “Plan- 
ning the Development of Communal Livestock Raising on Kolkhozes.” This is 
of some interest as reference material on the practical organization of planning 
in this field. The author bases his arguments on a decree of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers dated March 9, 1955 “On a Change in 
the Practice of Planning in Agriculture” and points out that at present the plan- 
ning of livestock raising must begin directly on the kolkhozes and should be 
based on two factors: the volume of marketable produce and the state purchase 
requirement. On this basis the kolkhozes would determine the extent and compos- 
ition of their herds at their own discretion, bearing in mind the interests of their 
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personnel. Moreover, Ignatev recommends that in order to plan correctly, four 
basic factors, essential for compiling the plan, be worked out on every kolkhoz: 
(1) the balance of herd reproduction, considering times of service and breeding 
as well as slaughtering or sale; (2) the balance of the herd structure, that is, the 
proportions between the categories, types and ages of animals; (3) the norms 
of animal productivity and (4) fodder supplies. In his article Ignatev gives 
examples of the calculation of these factors. 


The editorial in No. 6 is entitled “The State Plan is a Powerful Force Which 
Organizes and Directs the Labor of Millions of People.” Despite its high- 
sounding title it contains mainly information on recent changes in the Soviet 
planning system. The article admits that “until recently there was excessive 
centralization in the practice of planning the-national economy.” Next, the changes 
which took place in 1955 are indicated. To a certain degree, excessive centraliz- 
ation and too detailed planning were done away with; there was a reduction in the 
indices for the economic plan. At present only two thirds of industrial articles 
are contained in the central lists; the remaining ones are produced by the enter- 
prises themselves on their own initiative in accordance with supply and demand. 
Another feature of the decentralization is that some enterprises of all-union 
ministries which are on the territory of national republics have been transferred 
from union to republican control. 


The editorial also speaks of the division of the State Planning Committee of 
the USSR into two organizations: the State Economic Commission of the USSR, 
which is engaged in current and short-term planning, and the State Planning 
Committee of the USSR, whose functions now comprise only long-term planning, 
that is, five-year plans for the whole economy and long-term plans for 10 or 
15 years for certain branches. 


A well-known Soviet economist and theoretician, A. Notkin, has contributed 
an article of some interest, entitled “Technological Progress and Increasing the 
Productivity of Labor in the Industry of the USSR.” He admits that labor 
productivity, although rising in the Soviet Union, is doing so very unevenly. 
Under the Fifth Five-Year Plan, labor productivity should have risen by 50%, 
but in fact only rose by 44%. Moreover, in certain branches of industry it is 
hardly greater than before the war. There are large gaps in labor productivity 
in various enterprises of one and the same industry. Soviet labor productivity is 
still lower than American. The author, noting these facts, devotes most of his 
article to discussing the reasons for this situation in the Soviet Union. In his 
work, ten basic factors may be distinguished as influencing, in his opinion, 
Soviet backwardness in this field. These are: 

1. Mass production of obsolete equipment by the machine construction 


industry. Notkin gives a curious example of this: the Ural Automobile Works is 
still producing ZIS-; trucks, first made in 1933. 


2. Insufficient production of new equipment. Good machines do exist, but 
only an insignificant number is being produced. 
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3. In working out plans for the production of new machines, consumers’ 
requirements are not considered. They receive machines unsuited to their own 
conditions. 


4. In building new machines insufficient attention is devoted to making them 
economically. They are frequently expensive, and for this reason managers do 
not always feel that their use is justified and consequently do not exploit them 
to the full. 


5. Industry is still not fully mechanized. The proportion of manual labor in 
the total of expenditures on production is too high, and enterprises have too 
many workers. 


6. Compared with the prewar period, industry has a greater proportion of 
obsolete equipment. Some factories have old and new machine tools standing 
next to one another, one running at only 250 to 400 rpm and the other at 
1,500 tO 2,000 rpm. 

7. Industry retains for too long obsolete production techniques and methods 
of labor organization. 

8. The dissemination of the experience of leading workers takes place far 
too slowly. 

9. Production norms are also obsolete and should be increased. 


10. There is insufficient financial incentive for directors and managers of 
enterprises to develop and master new techniques. 


To these very rational points made by Notkin another should be added, 
however: the low standard of living of the Soviet worker and his physical 
exhaustion. Admittedly the piecework system of payment is the best for en- 
couraging higher labor productivity, but total wages paid and their real value 
are not a sufficient stimulus for the workers. Political appeals, slogans and 
promises of a better tomorrow are inadequate. 


In No. 6, V. Lavrov’s article ““Tasks for Improving the Financial Activities 
of Enterprises” is of some interest. It deals with a perennial theme in Soviet 
economics: the contradiction and conflict between the principle of internal 
financing of an enterprise and administrative planning. Internal financing assumes 
a certain financial and economic autonomy of the enterprise. On the other hand, 
centralized state planning limits the economic freedom of an enterprise and thus 
has an effect on its profits and losses. The subject of V. Lavrov’s article has been 
appearing in Planovoe khoz yaistvo ever since the journal was founded. At present 
however, Soviet enterprises are feeling the effect of a change in government 
economic policy. In accordance with the directives of the July Plenum of the Party 
Central Committee the internal financing rights of enterprises have been somewhat 
extented. The directors of enterprises have been given the power to approve 
and change the extent of capital investment in their enterprises for the development 
of new equipment, the reconstruction of shops and for changing technological 
processes, provided that these investments do not exceed one to two million 
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rubles. Lavrov criticizes the ministries which attempt to limit this new right 
of directors. He also points out that, since there has been a certain decentralization 
in planning, ministries and central boards should now give enterprises, as part 
of the financial plan, only the principal indices, such as profit, the extent of 
capital investment, etc., leaving the details to the enterprises themselves. The 
author also criticizes ministries for changing production plans too often without 
good reason, for taking away working capital arbitrarily, for extracting larger 
sums from enterprise profits than planned, etc. The tone of the article indicates 
that Lavrov is very much defending the interests of enterprises. 

The article contains one other noteworthy detail. Lavrov points out that far 
too small sums are set aside as sinking-funds. Very frequently the value of 
worn-out basic capital is not covered by accumulated sinking-funds. The deficit 
has to be made up by the state, which thus incurs a loss. It is probable that 
insufficient sinking-funds are one of the reasons for the slow pace of reequipment 
in Soviet Industry. Lavrov does not state this directly, but only hints that the 
new planned norms for sinking-funds will take account of the need to write off 


obsolete capital as part of expenditures at an earlier stage. 


V. Holubnychy 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No.2, 1956, 
146 pp. (In English). 

Issue No.2 contains the following articles: 
L. Haroska, “Soviet Policy Toward Religion 
After 1942;” M. Volaci¢, “The Curzon Line and 
Territorial Changes in Eastern Europe;” L. Va- 
roni¢, ““The History of Belorussia in the Works 
of Soviet Historiography;” S. KabyS, “The 1955 
Harvest in the USSR;” A. Archimovi¢, “The 
Cultivation of Long Fiber Flax in Belorussia.” 

The issue also contains two reviews: N. Vakar’s 
“Soviet Nationality Policy — The Case History 
of Belorussia” reviewed by H. Niamiha and V. 
Seduro’s “The Belorussian Theater and Drama” 
reviewed by A. Karpovic¢. 

In selecting material and subjects the editors 
have taken account of the numerous reactions and 
requests of readers sent in after the publication 
of Issue No. 1. 


N. NEDASEK, Bolshevism in the Revolutionary 
Movement in Belorussia. Series 1 (Printed Editions), 
No. 25, 152 pp. (In Russian). 

This is a research work on the history of Bol- 
shevism in the revolutionary movement in Belo- 
russia up to the Revolution of 1917. Essentially 
it is an introduction to a project the author has 


already begun: “From the History of Bolshevism 
in Belorussia.” The first part of this work was 
entitled “The Development of Bolshevik Control 
over Belorussia” and was published in 1954. 

The first part of the present work considers 
the pre-Bolshevik social democratic movement 
in Belorussia in the last part of the 19th century. 
The second part deals with pre-revolutionary 
Bolshevism in Belorussia from 1900 to 1917. At 
the end of each part there is a résumé of the 
contents. 

The author has lived under Bolshevik rule and 
by observation and contact has become very 
familiar with its effects and influence in Belorussia. 

* 


A, BILIMOVIC, Soviet Cooperatives After World 
War II, Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), No.40, 
128 pp. (In Russian). 

Aleksandr D. Bilimovic, a former professor 
at Kiev and Ljubljana Universities and a specialist 
in statistics and political economy, outlines the 
fate of cooperatives under the Bolshevist regime. 
Although well developed before the Revolution, 
cooperatives were deprived of any freedom of 
action and development and made by the govern- 
ment to serve its own ends until such a time as 
they could be rendered completely subservient. 
The author draws the following conclusion: 
“People’s cooperatives have now been turned 
into a parody of true cooperatives.” 
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DERGI, No. 4, 1956, 160 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains: an introductory article by 
A. Kut, “The Intelligentsia Among the Turks in the 
Soviet Union,” written on the basis of material 
from the Tutzing Conference of the Institute in 
July 1954; Mirza Bala’s “The Origin of the 
Azerbaidzhan Soviet Republic,” which shows the 
true origin of Soviet Azerbaidzhan and contains 
maps of the independent Republic of Azerbaidzhan 
and of the Soviet Republic; Hamit Ziibeyir 
Kosay’s “The Ethnic Origin of the Idel-Ural 
Turks;” A. Omerhan’s “Falsification of the 
History and Culture of Uzbekistan;” V. Dubrov- 
sky’s “The Sources and Research on the Turkic 
Crimea ;” which also contains a large bibliography 
of works on the Crimea; Y. Miroglu’s “The 
Settlement of the North of the Soviet Union;” 
S. Tekiner’s “The Rejection of Communist 
Ideology by the Turks of Azerbaidzhan;” 
A. Gaev’s “The Concentration Camps of the 
USSR;” N. Galay, “The Problems of Demo- 
bilization in the Soviet Army;” V. Bondarenko, 
“Stalin Yesterday and Today;” Murat Tacmurat’s 
“The Seventieth. Anniversary of the Heroic 
Defense of Gék-Tepe.” 

In addition the issue contains reviews of Dr. 
Fernau’s Der Flackernde Halbmond and of the 
journals Averbaycan and Micabit. In conclusion 
there is a chronicle of events in the Soviet Union 
and, in particular, in the Soviet East. 


* 


V. P. ARTEMEV, Living Conditions and 
Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps. Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 26, 224 pp. (In Russian). 


V. P. Artemev’s work is divided into two 
sections. The first considers the living conditions 
in the camps and the second the system of policing. 
At the beginning of this work the author deals 
with the organizational structure of the camps and 
places of confinement in the Soviet Union and 
then proceeds to describe the administration of 
the camps, devoting special attention to their 
various functions. Another chapter deals with the 
exploitation of labor and the living conditions of 
inmates in the camps. 

In the second part the author is primarily 
concerned with the organizational structure of the 


policing system, its recruitment and service 
conditions. The author devotes much space to 
descriptions of escapes and the measures which 
the guards employ to prevent them. This part 
ends with an outline of the life of the members 
of the guard. 


Among the supplements to the work are a list 
of official terms and abbreviations used in the 
camps, a small glossary of the slang words used 
by prisoners, and eight diagrams illustrating the 
text. At the end there are summaries of the work 
in English, German and French. 


* 


H. ACHMINOV, Opposition in the USSR 
Based on Objective Reasoning. Series I1 (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 41, 104 pp. (In Russian). 

The work begins with an explanation of the 
term “resistance,” which the author uses to 
indicate a more or less conscious negative 
attitude to the existing situation in the USSR on 
the part of a Soviet citizen. Before giving examples 
the author considers the mechanism of the 
Communist system of power, defining it as the 
concentration of the maximum political and 
economic power in the hands of a central political 
organ. 

Next the writer deals with the attitude of 
human beings to Communist doctrine. In this 
section there are numerous examples of resistance 
taken from the Soviet press. Further, considering 
the principles of the Soviet economy, H. Achmi- 
nov notes two tendencies: (1) the attempt of 
orthodox Communism to centralize the whole 
economy and to achieve the supremacy of politics 
over economics, and (2) the attempt to decentralize 
management of the economy. 

The conflict between the interests of various 
individuals and those of the Party inevitably leads 
to “resistance”, which in the author’s view is the 
natural striving of people to achieve what they 
consider to be their inalienable right. “Resistance” 
is also viewed as the attempt of the Soviet popu- 
lation to create for itself decent living conditions. 
The author’s final conclusion is that passive 
resistance is bound ultimately to become conscious 
and active. Summaries in English, German and 
French are provided at the end. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1956 


1 Report published of the signature in Moscow 
of protocol on Franco-Soviet trade exhibitions 
to be held in the USSR and France in 1956. 


Report published of the signature in Moscow 
of Soviet-Norwegian, Soviet-Danish and 
Soviet-Swedish agreements on air communi- 
cations. 


Publication of notes exchanged between 
Voroshilov and the Pakistan President Iskander 
Mirza on the occasion of Pakistan’s procla- 
mation as a republic, 


Publication of telegrams exchanged between 
Voroshilov and King Paul of the Hellenes on 
the occasion of Greek Independence Day. 


2 Soviet delegation headed by the Minister of 
Foreign Trade I. G. Kabanov leaves Moscow 
for Geneva to participate in the eleventh 
session of the UN European Economic 
Commission, 


Ukrainian delegation headed by Minister of 
Trade L. Sakhnovsky leaves Kiev for Geneva 


to participate in the eleventh session of the 
UN European Economic Commission. 


Group of Soviet experts leaves Moscow for 
Paris to participate in the meeting to prepare 
a UNESCO international conference. 

Group of Soviet experts leaves Moscow for 
Israel to participate in conference on macro- 
molecular chemistry. 

Mikoyan arrives in Hanoi. 

Delegation of Soviet motion picture 
specialists arrives in Brussels for “Soviet Film 
Week.” 


3 Publication of statement by Mikoyan and 


Burmese premier U Nu on the occasion of the 
Soviet government’s proposal to build and 
equip a technical institute in Rangoon. 
Mongolian ambassador to the Soviet Union 
D. Adilbish leaves Moscow for home. 
Belorussian delegation headed by Minister 
of Finance F, L. Kokhonov leaves Minsk for 
Geneva to participate in the eleventh session 
of the UN European Economic Commission. 


Publication of Soviet-Burmese communiqué 
on mutual trade relations. 

Publication of address of the participants 
in the conference of leading Ukrainian sugar 
beet workers. 

Publication of reply sent by King Mohammed 
V of Morocco to Voroshilov on the occasion 
of the proclamation of Morocco’s independ- 
ence. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslavian ambassa- 
dor Velko Michunovich. 

Bulganin receives Michunovich. 

Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov leaves 
Moscow for Yugoslavia. 

Director of the Soviet Central Radiography 
Institute M. N. Pobedinsky departs for Geneva 
to participate in the session of the International 
Commission for Defense Against Radio-active 
Rays. 

Exchange of ratification documents on the 
Soviet-Syrian trade and payments agreement 
takes place in Damascus. 


4 Group of Soviet medical scientists leaves 


Moscow for Paris to attend the Second 
International Congress on Medical Radiology. 
Publication of communiqué on Soviet- 
Swedish relations. 
Delegation from the “Finland-USSR Society” 
arrives in Moscow. 
Group of Soviet artistes arrives in Helsinki. 
Egyptian motion picture delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Director General of the UN World Health 
Organization arrives in Moscow. 


5 Publication of communiqué on the ratification 


of Soviet-Yugoslay agreement on goods, 
credit and a Soviet loan to Yugoslavia. 

Soviet representative to UNESCO V. S. 
Kemenov departs for Madrid to attend 
session of the UNESCO Executive Committee. 

Delegation of Swedish baptists leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Estonian SSR. 
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6 Agreement signed in New Delhi on establish- 
ment of regular steamship traffic between 
Indian and Soviet ports. 


Mikoyan arrives in Peiping. 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. 
Gromyko arrives in Copenhagen. 


7 Leaders of the “France-USSR Association” 
leave Moscow for Paris. 

Publication in Peiping of Sino-Soviet 
communiqué on the further development of 
economic cooperation between the USSR and 
China. 

Malenkov leaves London for Moscow. 


8 Mikoyan arrives in Ulan Bator. 

Publication of address of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers to all 
kolkhozniks, sovkhoz workers, research insti- 
tutes, MTS workers, testing stations, agrono- 
mists and zootechnologists and to all agri- 
cultural workers and specialists. 


9 Mikoyan leaves Ulan Bator for Moscow. 


Extraordinary session of the World Council 
of Peace winds up in Stockholm. 


Delegation of Soviet cultural workers 
leaves Moscow for Paris. 


10 Report published of the signature of a Mongol- 
Soviet communiqué on questions of the 
strengthening of economic relations between 
Mongolia and the USSR. 


Publication of communiqué to the effect 
that the British government has accepted the 
Soviet government’s proposal regarding the 
meeting of the two chairmen of the Geneva 
convention on Indo-China. 

Publication of congratulatory telegram 
from the Supreme Soviet to the Indonesian 
parliament on the occasion of its first session. 

Publication of Soviet invitation to the 
Indonesian parliament to visit the USSR. 

Publication of report on the coming visit to 
England by Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

Death of P. A. Yudin, candidate member 
of the Party Central Committee. 

Arrival in Moscow of directors of the Iranian 
National Bank. 

Third All-Russian Congress of the Red 
Cross Society opens in Moscow. 


All-Union Conference of Young Builders 

opens in Moscow. 
11 The “Stanislavsky,” built in Belgium for the 

Soviet Union, launched in Tamise. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from his 
Asian trip. 

Group of Soviet specialists leaves Egypt 
for home. 

Prime Minister Erlander of Sweden leaves 
Leningrad for home. 


12 Address of the participants in the All-Union 
Conference of Young Builders published. 

Publication of Bulganin’s answers to the 
London Times questions. 

Delegations arrive in Moscow to participate 
in an extraordinary session of the World 
Council of Peace. 

Group of Swedish journalists leaves Moscow 
for home. 

International conference on the production 
of artificial fibers opened in Moscow. 

Press conference attended by Soviet and 
foreign correspondents held in the Academy 
of Sciences on questions of the link between 
science and production. 


13 Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at the 
All-Union Conference of Young Builders. 
Arrival in Moscow of supporters of the 
peace movement from China, Korea and 
Mongolia. 


14 Academician K. M. Bykov leaves Moscow for 
Paris. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev leave Moscow 
for England. 


15 Canadian ambassador to the USSR Watkins 
leaves Moscow for home. 
Group of Soviet specialists leaves Moscow 
for Peiping to draw up long-term scientific 
research plan. 


16 Arrival in Moscow of supporters of the peace 
movement from Japan, Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Cuba and Australia. 

Delegation of British electric power special- 
ists headed by Lord Citrine leaves England 
for the Soviet Union. 


Arrival in Oslo of group of Soviet timber 
industry specialists. 
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17 Publication of report that the Japanese 


20 


government is to start immediate negotiations 
with the Soviet government on the question 
of the preservation of fishery reserves and the 
assistance of ships in distress. 


Publication of report that President Sukarno 
of Indonesia has accepted the invitation of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet to visit the 
USSR. 


Delegation of Norwegian journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 


Delegation of Soviet journalists headed by 
senior TASS official N. P. Palgunov leaves 
Moscow for Paris. 


Soviet ambassador to Yugoslavia N. P. 
Firyubin and Chief Legal Advisor to the 
Yugoslavian State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs Milan Bartosh exchange ratification 
documents in Belgrade of Soviet-Yugoslav 
agreement on goods credit and a Soviet loan 
to Yugoslavia and sign the agreement. 


Publication of report on the winding up of 
the Communist Information Office. 


Bulganin und Khrushchev arrive in London. 


The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
publishes a report on the Middle East situation. 


Congress of railroad workers’ trade union 
officials opens in Moscow. 


Publication of exchange of telegrams between 
Voroshilov and President Kuwatli of Syria on 
the occasion of the Syrian national holiday. 


Publication of the Party Central Committee’s 
1956 May Day appeals. 


Delegation of Soviet women leaves Moscow 
for Peiping to participate in session of the 
Council of the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation. 


The congress of the railroad workers’ trade 
union officials concludes. 


Publication of the Soviet government’s 
viewpoint on the US atomic bomb experiments 
around the Marshall Islands. 


Delegation of Soviet medical experts 
leaves Moscow for England to attend the 
annual congress of the Society for the Care 
of Public Health. 


Japanese delegation leaves Tokyo for 
Moscow for talks on the fishing industry. 


Opening in Moscow of Soviet-Polish techni- 
cal conference on mechanization of coal 
mining and labor organization in the mines. 

Yugoslav delegation arrives in Moscow to 
discuss scientific and technical cooperation. 

Mikoyan and Pervukhin receive delegation 
of The Union of Austrian Trade Unions. 

Molotov receives the chairman of the 
“France-USSR Association.” 


23 Publication of Shepilov’s report given on the 


86th anniversary of Lenin’s birth. 


24 Publication of letter from the officer command- 


25 


26 


27 


ing the Soviet Forces in Germany, Major 
General I. L. Tsarenko, to the commander of 
the American Forces in Europe on the dis- 
covery of a subterranean tunnel in East 
Berlin. 

Formation in Moscow of Institute for 
World Economy and International Relations 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on cultural 
coperation between the USSR and Mongolia. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade S. A. Borisov 
leaves Moscow for Copenhagen. 

The Burmese Minister for Economic 
Affairs leaves Rangoon for Moscow. 


The Fourth Congress of the State ‘Trading and 
Public Food Supplies Trade Union concludes. 

Publication of report issued by the State 
Commission for Long-Range Economic 
Planning and the Central Statistics Adminis- 
tration on the results of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan. 

Representatives of the National Committee 
of Belgrade arrive in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Sheffield (England) Muni- 
cipal Council arrives in Moscow. 


Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
USSR and Eastern Germany on cultural and 
scientific cooperation. 
Bulganin, Khrushchev 
statement on their talks. 


and Eden sign 


Publication of the UN Soviet representative's 
statement on the departure for home from the 
USA of five Soviet sailors from the tanker 

Publication of statement on the talks 
between Bulganin, Khrushchev and Eden. 
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Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs replies 
to the West German government on the 
question of the repatriation of German citizens. 

Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
secretary of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions Korobova arrives in Belgrade. 

Delegation of the “India-USSR Society for 
the Development of Cultural Relations” 
arrives in Moscow. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev leave England 
for home. 


Finnish military delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Delegation of the French Socialist Party 
leaves Paris for Moscow. 
Agreement on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Bulgaria signed in Moscow. 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies the trade agreement between 
the Soviet Union and Canada. 


Delegation from the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration arrives in Moscow. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Moscow. 
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A limited number of additional copies of the 
SUPPLEMENT are available on request. 
Readers should apply to the Editor of the Bulletin. 


Changes and Appointments 
The Council of Ministers of the USSR accepts 
the resignation of T. D. Lysenko from his post 
as President of the Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. 


The All-Union Ministry of Coal Industry 
Enterprise Construction of the USSR trans- 
formed into a union-republic ministry. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR recognizes the need for a Union- 
Republic Ministry of Coal Industry Enter- 
prise Construction of the Ukrainian SSR. 


The Chief Administration for the Use of 
Atomic Energy formed with the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

E. P. Slavsky appointed head of the Chief 
Administration for the Use of Atomic Energy. 


G. P. Arkadev released from his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to Norway to take up 
another position. 

M. G. Gribanov appointed Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Norway. 
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The Institute also publishes the VestNiK, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 
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leTin Institute for the Study of the USSR 


May 1956 


SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


The Twentieth Party Congress and other recent events have 
brought about changes that have rendered the supplement we pub- 
lished a year ago rather outdated. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised to May 1, 1956 and somewhat reorganized. The 
section “Changes and Appointments” appearing each month at the 
end of the Bulletin will provide the information needed to keep 
these lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity the positions on the all-union level have 
not been fully specified, except where required for clarity. For 
example, V. M. Molotov is Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
We have omitted “of the USSR.” On other levels the title is 
complete. Thus, I. G. Kabin is listed as First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Estonia. For further clarifi- 
cation with regard to the ministries see the note on page 18. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. SABUROV, Maksim Z. 
MALENKOV, Georgy M. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Candidate Memhers 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
ARISTOV, Averky B. FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
BELYABY, Nikolai I. POSPELOV, Petr N. 
BREZHNEBYV, Leonid I. SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairman 
KOMAROYV, Pavel T. 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
MOSKATOYV, Petr G. 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. First Secretary of the 
Yaroslavl Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member of the Presid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet. Member of 
Politburo 1932—52. 


ARISTOV, Averky B. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Second Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belorussia. Deputy Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities. 

New Member. 

BABAEYV, Sukhan. First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Turkmenistan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BAIBAKOYV, Nikolai K. Chairman of the State 
Commission for Long-Range Economic Plan- 
ning. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Deputy Chairman of the Office of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Minister of Sov- 
khozes. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Ways of 
Communication. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


BOBROVNIKOYV, Nikolai I. Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


BOITSOV, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. Second Secretary of 
the Leningrad Oblast Committee. 
New Member. 


BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Candidate Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Member of the Pre- 

sidium of the Central Committee. Chairman of 

the Council of Ministers. Deputy of the 

Supreme Soviet. 


Members of the Central Committee 


CHERNYSHEYV, Vasily E. First Secretary of 
the Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secte- 
tary of the Dagestan Oblast Committee. 
Member of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 


DEMENTEY, Petr V. Minister of the Aviation 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
Pro A from ALA. we, 


DENISOV, Georgy A. First Secretary of the 
Saratov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, B. I. No information available. 
New Member. 


DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary of the 
Smolensk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


DUDOROYV, Nikolai P. Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 
New Member. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Georgian SSR. 
New Member. 


EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary of the 
Kursk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary of the 
Kuibyshev Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


ENYUTIN, Georgy V. First Secretary of the 
Kamensk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Secretary of the 
Central Committee. Candidate Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

GAEVOI, Anton I. First Secretary of the Zapo- 
rozhe Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


New Member. 
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GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Tadzhikistan. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

GORYACHEY, Fedor S. First Secretary of the 
Tyumen Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Soviet Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Formerly Second Secre- 
tary of the Moscow Oblast Committee. Present 
position unknown. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A.” First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

A from ALA. we 

IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary of the 
Bashkir Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Second Secretary of the 
Moscow Oblast Committee. 

New Member. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. First Secretary of the 
Gorky Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KABANOV, Ivan G. Minister of Foreign 


Trade. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Estonia. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Chairman of the State Committee for Questions 
of Labor and Wages. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman of the 
. Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Soviet of the Union. 
A from CG ALA. 
KALNBERZINS, Jan E. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Latvia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. First Secretary of the 
Moscow Oblast Committee. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUNICHEY, Mikhail V. Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. 


KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee. Member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. Chairman of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party for the RSFSR. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


KHVOROSTURKHIN, Aleksei I. First Secre- 
tary of the Tula Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Ukraine. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. First Secretary of the 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

KISELEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary of the 
Rostov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary of the 
Voroshilovgrad Oblast Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

KOBELEV, B. N. No information available. 
New Member. 

KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secre- 
tary of the Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

KONEYV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Member of the 
Presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, DemyanS. Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. Minister of Health. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KOZLOV, Frol R. First Secretary of the Lenin- 
grad Oblast Committee. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
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KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers. Chairman of 
the State Committee for Building Affairs. 

New Member. 

KUNAEYV, Dinmukhamed A. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


KUUSINEN, Otto V. Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Karelo- 
Finnish SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

LAPTEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary of the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


LARIONOV, Aleksei N. First Secretary of the 
Ryazan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

LATUNOV, Ivan S. First Secretary of the 
Arkhangelsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


LEBEDEV, Ivan K. First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


LUBENNIKOV, LeonidI. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Karelo-Finnish SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


MALENKOV, Georgy M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Minister 
of Electric Power Stations. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


MALINOVSKY, Rodion Ya. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commander of the Far Eastern 
Military District. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


P d from Candidate Member. 

MALYSHEYV, Vyacheslav A. Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. Chairman of the 
State Committee for New Technology. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. Second Secretary of 
the Moscow City Committee of the Communist 
Party. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


MARKOYV, Vasily S. Formerly First Secretary of 
the Chernigoy Oblast Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Present 
position unknown. 

New Member. 


MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers. Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member. 


MAZUROYV, Kirill T. Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Belorussian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Minister of Culture. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


MITIN, Mark B. Member of the Commission 
for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet of Nation- 
alities. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commander of the Moscow 
Military District. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member. 


MOSKVIN, Vasily A. First Secretary of the 
Tomsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


MURATOY, Zinnyat I. First Secretary of the 
Tatar Oblast Committee. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


MUSTAFAEYV, Imam D. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Azerbaidzhan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New Member. 
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MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Georgia. Deputy Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member. 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Minister of the 
Building Materials Industry of the Uzbek SSR. 
New Member. 


ORGANOV, Nikolai N. First Secretary of the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PANKRATOVA, Anna M. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chief 
Editor of Voprosy istorii. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belorussia. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Secretary of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Minister of the 
Heavy Machine Building Industry. 
New Member. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Second Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Pr d from Candidate Member. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Formerly First Secre- 
tary of the Crimean Oblast Committee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. Present position 
unknown. 

New Member. 

PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. Soviet 
Ambassador to Poland. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMAREY, B. N. No information avail- 
able. 
Pri A from Cc Ai A. 1. 

POSPELOV, Petr N. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


PROKOFEYV, Vasily A. First Secretary of the 
Murmansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOYV, Aleksandr M. First Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary of the 
Altai Krai Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member. 

RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Ya. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Kirgizia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


RUMYANTSEYV, Aleksei M. Head of Science 
and Culture Section of the Central Committee. 


SABUROV, Maksim Z. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. Chairman of 
the State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning. First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Moldavian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 

SEROV, Ivan A. Chairman of the Committee 
for State Security. 

Pr d from Candidate Member. 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Komsomol. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. Chief Editor of Pravda. 
Secretary of the Central Committee. Candidate 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Chairman of the Commission for 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet of Nationalities. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary of 
the Voronezh Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 

SHTYKOV, Terenty F. First Secretary of the 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. Candi- 
date Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. Chairman of the Party 
Control Committee. 


SNECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Lithuania. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army and Naval Forces. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary of 
the Khabarovsk Krai Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

STRUEV, Aleksei I. First Secretary of the 
Molotov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Promoted from Candidate Member. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. Chairman of the 
Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. 


SUSLOV, Viktor M. First Secretary of the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. 

TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. Minister of the 
Chemical Industry. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


P. d from Candid: 


Member. 


TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary of the Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary of the 
Kharkov Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New Member, 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Armenia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New Member. . 


USTINOV, Dmitry F. Minister of the Defense 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


VANNIKOYV, Boris L. No information avail- 
able. 


VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. First Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

VOLKOYV, Aleksandr P. Chairman of the Soviet 
of the Union. Chairman of the Moscow 
Oblast Executive Committee, 

New Member. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. First Secretary of the 
Chita Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kazakhstan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

YUDIN, Pavel F. Soviet Ambassador to China. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Minister of the 
Coal Industry. 
New Member. 


ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. Minister of the 
Medium Machine Building Industry. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

Pre A from ie ALA. we. 1. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary of the 
Stalingrad Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZHUKOV, Georgy K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZVEREV, Arseny G. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
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Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, N. N. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. With the Ministry of Defense. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. With the Ministry of Defense. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


BORISOV. Semen Z. First Secretary of the 
Oblast Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Yakut ASSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Presumably Inspector of Cavalry of the 
Soviet Army. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary of the 
Penza Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. First Secretary of the 
Sakhalin Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Georgian SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
New candidate member. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander of the Kiev Military 
District. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

CHURAEYV, Viktor M. Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Minister of Construction. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. 

New candidate member. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Soviet Ambassador to 

Romania. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander of the North Caucasian 
Military District. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Minister of the 
Petroleum Industry. 

[New candidate member. 

FADEEV, Aleksandr A. Member of the Pre- 
sidium and Secretary of the Union of So- 
viet Writers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New candidate member. 


FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Soviet Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. 
New candidate member. 
FLORENTEYV, L. Ya. 
able. 
New candidate member. 


GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Astrakhan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


GLEBOVSKY,G.N. Director of the Ural heavy 
machine building works Uralmash. 
New candidate member. 


GORBATOYV, Aleksandr V. Colonel General. 
Commander of the Baltic Military District. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


GORSHKOYV, Sergei G. Admiral. Commander 
in Chief, Naval Forces. Deputy Minister of 
Defense. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander of the Soviet Forces in 
Germany. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S. First Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New candidate member. 

GRISHIN, K. N. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


GRISHKO, Grigory E. First Secretary of the 
Kiev Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Candidate member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


No information avail- 


GROMOYV, E. I. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. Deputy Chairman of the 

Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 

New candidate member. 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Minister of the 
Fishing Industry. 
New candidate member. 

ISLYUKOV, S. M. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Ukraine. 

New candidate member. 

KALMYKOYV, Valery D. Minister of the Radio 
Industry. 

New candidate member. 


KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Ya. First Secretary 
of the Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


KARASEYV, V. Ya.. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Stalino Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary 
of the Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Buryat-Mongol ASSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


KLIMOV, A. P. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


KOMAROYV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman of the 
Party Control Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


KOMYAKHOYV, Vasily G. First Secretary of 
the Crimean Oblast Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

KONSTANTINOV, F. V. Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
New candidate member. 


KORNIETS, Leonid R. Minister of State 
Purchases. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KOSOV, V. V. No information available. 
New candidate inember. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Minister of the 
Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOVAL, K. I. No information available. 

New candidate member. 

KOZLOV, Aleksei I. Formerly Minister of 
Sovkhozes. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
Present position unknown. 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

New candidate member. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary 
of the Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

KUMYKIN, P. N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Latvian SSR. 

LIKHACHEY, Ivan A. Minister of Automotive 
Transportation and Highways. 

New candidate member. 

LOBANOYV, Pavel P. President of the Lenin 
All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. 
New candidate member. 

LOGINOYV, S. P. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Minister of Nonferrous 
Metallurgy. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A. General. Com- 

mander of the Turkestan Military District. 

Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


LUNEV, K. F. Deputy Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 
New candidate member. 

LYKOVA, L. P. Secretary of the Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. 


MAKSAREBEY, Yu. E. No information available. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Soviet Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


MELNIKOV, Leonid G. Minister of Coal 
Industry Enterprise Construction. 

New candidate member. 

MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan. Deputy of the Supreme 

Soviet. 
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MENSHIKOYV, Mikhail A. Soviet Ambassador 
to India. 
New candidate member. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Estonian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


MYLARSHCHIKOV, V. P. Member of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party for the RSFSR. 

New candidate member. 

NAIDEK, Leonty I. First .Secretary of the 
Odessa Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


NEDELIN, Mitrofan I. Marshal of Artillery. 
Commander in Chief of the Artillery of the 
Soviet Army. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


NEFEDOVA, O. I. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


NIKITIN, P. V. No information available. 


NOSENKO, Ivan I. Minister of the Ship- 
building Industry. Deputy of the “upreme 
Soviet. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. Minister of the Timber 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Chairman of the Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast, Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 


OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 

PALECKIS, JustasI. Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade. 
PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary 


of the Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PETUKHOYV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary of 
the Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

PILIPETS, S. M. First Secretary of the Keme- 

rovo Oblast Committee. 


New candidate member. 


POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of the Anti- 
Fascist Committee of Soviet Women. Member 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary of 
the Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Ya. Minister of Metallurgical 
and Chemical Industry Enterprise Construction. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek 
SSR. Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviei of the USSR. 

New candidate member. 

RUD, Gerasim Ya. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Moldavian SSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

New candidate member. 

RUDAKOYV, A. P. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General 
of the USSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
New candidate member. 

RYABIKOV, V.M. Deputy Minister of Defense 
in Charge of Armaments. 

SEMICHASTNY, V.E. Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol. 

New candidate member. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
New candidate member. 


SHASHKOYV, Zosima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet. 


SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr 
Ferrous Metallurgy. 
New candidate member. 

SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Admini- 
stration Section at the Irmino Coal Mining 
Trust Kadievugol. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 
New candidate member. 

SIZOV, G. F. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. Minister of the 
Electrical Industry. 
New candidate member. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary of the 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


G. Minister of 
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SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Minister of the Meat and 
Milk Products Industry of the RSFSR. 
New candidate member. 

SOKOLOV, T. I. No information available. 
New candidate member. 

SOLOVEV, L. N. Deputy Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 


STEPANOV, Sergei A. Minister of Trans- 
portation Machinery Building. 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Minister of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 
New candidate member. 


SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
New candidate member. 

SURGANOV, F. A. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


SURKOV, Aleksei A. Member of the Presidium 
and First Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
|New candidate membet. 

TARASOV, Mikhail P. Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

New candidate member. 


TASHENEV, Zhumabek. A. Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR. 

New candidate member. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commander of the Belorussian 
Military District. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary of the Oblast 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Tuvan Autonomous Oblast. 


TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary of 
the Balashov Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

TUMANOVA, Z. P. Secretary of the Central 

Committee of the Komsomol. 


TUR, I. P. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


VORONOYV, F. D. No information available. 
New candidate member. 


YUDIN, Pavel A. Minister of the Building 
Materials Industry. [Elected at Twentieth 
Party Congress. Deceased April 10. 1956]. 


YURKIN, Tikhon A. Minister of Sovkhozes of 
the RSFSR, 

New candidate member. 

ZAKURDABY, Vasily I. First Secretary of the 
Mordovian Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. First Secretary of the 
Leningrad City Committee of the Communist 
Party. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

ZARUBIN, Georgy N. Soviet Ambassador to 

the United States. 


ZHAVORONKOV, Vasily G. Minister of 
State Control. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIGAREV, Pavel F. Marshal of Aviation. 
Commander in Chief of the Air Forces of the 
Soviet Army. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. First Deputy Minister 
of Electric Power Stations. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


ZHUKOYV, Konstantin P. First Secretary of the 
Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary of the 
Akmolinsk Oblast Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Kazakhstan. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

New candidate member. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, G. S. First Secretary of the 
Tambov Oblast Committee. 

New candidate member. 

ZORIN, Valerian A. Soviet Ambassador to 
Western Germany. 

New candidate member. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Minister of the Food- 
Processing Industry. 

New candidate member. 
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First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union Republic 


Communist Parties 
SS PATOLICHEYV, Nikolai S. 
MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 


MUSTAFAEV, Imam Dazhdemir-Ogly 


Lithuanian SSR ...................... SNECKUS, Antanas*J. 

Moldavian SS SERDYUK, Zinovy T. ' 
Latvian SSR KALNBERZINS, Jan E. 
Kirgiz SSR . RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R. 
Tadzhik SSR GAFUROYV, Bobodzhan G. 
Armenian SSR ...................... TOWMASYAN, Suren A. 
Estonian KABIN, Ivan G. 
Karelo-Finnish SSR .................. LUBENNIKOYV, Leonid I. 
: * There is no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by the Office of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party for the RSFSR, whose chairman is N. S. Khrushchev. 
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Organization of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Party Congress 


Party Control 


Committee 


Central Committee 


Central Auditing 


Commission 


Presidium 


Secretariat 


Bureau of the 
Central Committee 
for the RSFSR 


Union-Republic Communist Parties 


Ukrainian 


Belorussian 


Uzbek 


Kazakh 


Georgian 


Azerbaidzhan 


Lithuanian 


Moldavian 


Latvian 


Kirgiz 


Tadzhik 


Armenian 


Turkmen 


Estonian 


Karelo-Finnish 


Sections of the Central 


Committee 


Organization 
and Instruction 


Military 
Organizations 


Press 


Sovkhozes 


Propaganda 
and Agitation 


Party and 
Komsomol Organs 


Cadres and 


Jurisdiction 


Construction and 
Building Materials 


Trade 
Finance 
Planning 


| Transportation | 
4 Special Organs | 


Special and 
Relations with 
Foreign Communist 
Parties 


| Heavy Industry 


Labor Unions | 


Women's 
Affairs 


Justice and 
Procuracy 


| Defense Industry 


Schools 


| Light Industry 


Agriculture | 


| Science and Culture 


Foreign Cells | 
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PART I 
The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. 


First Deputy Chairmen 


KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 
MIKOYAN, Anastas I. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
SABUROV, Maksim Z. 


Deputy Chairmen 


KHRUNICHEYV, Mikhail V. MALYSHEY, Vyacheslav A. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 
MALENKOYV, Georgy M. ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Chairman 
VOROSHILOYV, Kliment E. 


Deputy Chairmen 
of the Presidi of the Sup Soviets ot the Union Republics (See Page 20) 


Secretary 
PEGOYV, Nikolai M. 


Members of the Presidium 


ANDREEYV, Andrei A. 
ARKHIPOVA, Taisiya I. 
BALAKINA, Varvara S. 
BOYANOVA, Vera R. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. 
KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. 


KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 
KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. 

MURATOYV, Zinnyat I. 

NURIBYV, Ziya N. 
PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 
PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


‘ 
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All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


General Machine Building: Transportation Machinery Building: 
GOREMYKIN, Petr N. STEPANOV, Sergei A. 

Machine Building: Metallurgical and Chemical Industry Enterprise 
SMILYUKOV, Nikolai N. Construction: 

RAIZER, David Ya. 


at Medium Machine Building: 
ie ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. Petroleum Industry Enterprise Construction: 
oe Heavy Machine Building: KORTUNOYV, Aleksei K. 
7 PETUKHOYV, Konstantin D. Electrical Industry: 
* Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. 
4 Industry: Electric Power Station Construction: 
KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. LOGINOV, Fedor G. 
Instrument Making and Automation: Electric Power Stations: 
LESECHKO, Mikhail A. MALENKOV, Georgy M. 
Defense Industry: Radio Industry: 
USTINOV, Dmitry F. KALMYKOY, Valery D. 
Automobile Industry: 
eae Chemical Industry: 
TIKHOMIROY, Sergei M. 


Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Industry: 
KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 


Aviation Industry: 


DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Merchant Marine: 
BAKAEV, Viktor G. 


Ways of Communication: 
BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 


Shipbuilding Industry: 


Te NOSENKO, Ivan I. River Fleet: 
Construction and Road-Building Machinery A. 
Industry: Foreign Trade: 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. KABANOYV, Ivan G. 
i = Transportation Construction: State Purchases: 


KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny A. KORNIETS, Leonid R. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 
State Commission for Long-Range Economic State Committee for Questions of Labor and 
Planning: Wages: 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 


State Committee for New Technology: Chairman of the Board of the State Bank: 
MALYSHEY, Vyacheslav A. POPOV, Vasily F. 


* These and the following Union-Republic Ministries are mii ies on the all-union level. According to the Soviet constitution, 
all-union ministries direct the organs under their jurisdiction Gineetly or through agencies appointed by them. Union-republic ministries 
direct the organs under their jurisdiction usually through corresponding ministries in the union republics. In a limited number of 
cases and with the approval of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, union-republic ministries may directly operate certain 


enterprises. 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: Building Materials Industry: 

MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. [Held by YUDIN, Pavel A. until death, 
April 10, 1956]. 

ZHUKOV, Georgy K. Paper and Wood-Working Industry: 
a VARAKSIN, Fedor D. 


DUDOROV, Nikolai P. Timber Industry : 
ORLOV, Georgy M. 


GORSHENIN, Konstantin P. Construction: 
DYGAI, Nikolai A. 
State Control: 
ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. Light Industry: 
MIROTVORTSEYV, Nikolai N. 


ZVEREV, A G. Textile Industry: 
RYZHOYV, Nikita S. 


Tender Automotive Transportation and Highways: 
PAVLOV, Dairy V. LIKHACHEY, Ivan A. 


Communications: , 

PSURTSEYV, Nikolai D. 
Health: Agriculture: 

KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: Savhhennn: 

ANTROPOV, Petr Ya. BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. 


Finance: 


Ferrous Metallurgy: Food-Processing Industry: 
SHEREMETEYV, Aleksandr G. ZOTOV, Vasily P. 


Nonferrous Metallurgy : Meat and Dairy Products Industry: 
LOMAKO, Petr F. ANTONOY, Sergei F. 

Coal Industry: Fishing Industry: 
ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr I, ISHKOV, Aleksandr A, 


Coal Industry Enterprise Construction: Higher Education: 
MELNIKOYV, Leonid G. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 


Petroleum Industry: Culture: 
EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


State Commission for Current Economic Planning: 
SABUROV, Maksim Z. 

State Committee for Building Affairs: 
KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 


Committee for State Security: 
SEROYV, Ivan A. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers Ss 
of the Union Republics F 
YASNOV, Mikhail A. 
Belorussian SSR .......... . MAZUROY, Kirill T. 
4 Azerbaidzhan SSR RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Ya. 
Lithuanian SSR SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
RUD, Gerasim Ya. 
LACIS, Vilis T. a 
ULDZHABABY, Tursunbai 
GOR... OVEZOV, Balysh 
Karelo-Finnish SSR PROKKONEN, Paavo S. i 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics 


TARASOV, Mikhail P. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
KOZLOV, Vasily I. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 

TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR IBRAGIMOV, Mirza Adzhar-Ogly 
PALECKIS, Jastas I. 
KODITSA, Ivan S. 
KULATOV, Turabai 
ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. = 


JAKOBSON, August M. 


RSFSR 

Karelo-Finnish SSR .................. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
P. Moroz, A. Jurczenko 
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